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ttiat a teaciif t must know the child whom he is to teach; knowing the 
children's experiential background enables the teacher to alter tiit 
ae'jU';r.-.;e ot curricuiuir: content and the pace ot pre^jentation. In 
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ways in which certain psychological variables intluence learning. 
Group relationships and individual uniqueness are explored iii pdpers 
by Hernert Thelen and Ronald Lippitt. Calvin Taylor, a consultant to 
the Institute^ discusses how creativity is apparent in the behavior 
o£ individuals* Ihe publicdtion not only identifies selected aspects 
ot iiumn variability but it also explores their relationship to' 
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\\w A SC. I) C iiti ftnliiiii lu's«';iiLlj Institutt'.s luiNf* t'h)pc'ti in a w a\ 
.nul 111 n (lii'rt tion f>! ( s Jusidc'ral iiitrri'st. I tirir' i*\'()Iiiti£in r^'prrscMits a 
(lircctinii tliat is utnn^ on in ('(liu'atii jii U(MirrulI\ =="a cliri'C'ticin ^^'^th iTiiicli 
t<* tniiniUMicl it. 

T]\A' cIiri'<'(ioft is ironi a jicisition o! passi\'(' cniisiiniptioii nf the ri^- 
■^{Mii'Ii fat otIuM s ((1 a< f i\ !• p! f)flnc'tHni mI iuluciitional kiltnx l!'ch4i\ 1 11** fii'St 
two AS(JI) nvscarc-li instilntes wvvi' clr\nl4ul \n iclani n( ('(liK'atiOiuil 

rrsrait^h 'rlu' partic i jiants— -wlah 1)%' tlu^ wdv.. liaxo ahs'. ys paitl llitar 

cnv ri wa\' to tluvst^ itistiti itrs-^rt'cliscen laa^d, at tluvsc* first instit 1 1 tt'S, tht* 
pt*rs(inal and ttn linjeal inrainnL^ of vv%vi\yv\\. ^V]wy s\\\{\vd t\wu\^v]\ o^ frcan 
tlir <nn*siinH'rV to tlir prodncei's point of y\v\y. and in so dnini^ loniK' chat 
(Mil\ as i npi t m1ik'( M S t'ouhl tlu*> ' t'oiisinni' resi^ai c li l<^o^^'lt'^l^t' Iroiii 
odirrs\ n'K^an iiiL^f nll\ . 1 In's clist ()\ ci \' luis had inipnrtant constxpicncc-s, 
s«>mc* ol ari^ t'saiUMit in the* prt'st-nt jinlilication. 

\s prochu'iMv tlifM'r is lU) otuI to tlir kn(n\']i;diTr' ono iit*pds, and tlnTo 
is no I II nit fo tlu' dr-rnaiKls for in itlioritriti\a^ snn!c-'t\s ovw niakc'S. W'ltat is 
Oiost intrrt'stin^ to mo ahont th(* prrsiait Nolnnic, tluavfojo, anidt' from tho 
inatortal itsoli, is tlio hict that \vc pro! Ohsicnukl i'dncatorH now svaiit nnr 
knowlt'duo ui\ t'li liv thosr svho ha_\ o do\ (Oo|K il it, n. iintia prc ttHl in cchica= 
tiona] tornis, \Xv \\ant it cHrt'ctls from tho sc/hnlar hims(*lf. We chiim to 
ha\o tho rrspoTisihihty to transhite it intei rdiicnitional t^nin^, and dc'inand 
ol onrsc;-K'<''S that c'0!itimie to dfn°olo|i onr al)ilit\^ to do so. 

hi acxM^ptintr t!iis rc^spcnisihiHts', %% t* ha\'o found a way of rrfating imv= 
S(^K t's to tlio sonrce of the knowledge we need. We huN e once more, after 
loo long an iiiter\ ah pnt oin.sulN in contact vvitli the* main stream ni 
ATnerican schf^larship, which is itself in (M5ntact with seholarsliip rise- 
^^ Ikmh^ in the u'csrid, Tn tliese tinics of national and s\ tirld crisis, and 
t]ie]T»fore of criHis in Aintaacun edticiiticjn, \vv ecinld fit* doing nothini^ inort* 
iniportant than this for our present or otir futtn(\ 

The Association is indehted to W'altca* B. \\^u*tjen, nirt^etor of the 
Institntc* SiafF, fi)r final editing cif the n^annHeripts. Ih^hert R. Leepcr and 
Hnth IV Kly, of the ASC:D staff, gnfch^d prnchu'tftin fjf tin* Ijooklot. 
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hinnury I9fil Associatinn for Siiper%ision and 
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Preface 



jy ASCI) Ciirriniluni licsf^arcii hislitiitrs havi', from tlu'ir oiilstf. 
hvvii f(iiK.-('ri!cE] with tlu' fjiU'siirni t)f Iinw pvnph Ituini, Tlu> imi iw.) 
Womwvh Iiislittitfs locn.sccl on tlic Ituirniii'j of {hmc in utt('iu];incr, 
>^u!'fifit'a]ly. llicsf Jii.stitiilcs attiniiiitiHl tn c.'()iiiitjiniiL'ah' lu)u-io-tl().it 
skills ifir t\nm hnoYv^lvd in iniiialiiiL^ ;iiul ctiiKliic-tiim fnopsMatiw 
ciirriculuni rrM-aix-li, Thai cnsphasis. ssith tncitlificaliDii. lias cimliiitipd 
tlinsiiiili tlip h'iftii Ciirrinihiin lifsinirfh riiMiliitf. of wliifh this hiHiklrt 
1^ a rcp!)rt. Il!)N\'{'\t'r. hriiiiiiiiiiii with tlir Tlliicl Hi'srurc-ll InKtitnto. 
tniisiiltants wcro chj^aifncl U) yvvwss- wmm'h Hiirllnirs ahoiit liuinaii 
hniniiiiir. TIni>^, thi' InHtitiilrs have two Diajor foci: liclpiim pavtidpnnts 
fn Irnni mvm^i tft-liniqiit's, and iHtihliim a hndy of sulMtantivr fads 
aluiiit (\\v |{Mmiii risu'H.s, 

Prrhaps it is propriatt- to ask alu^hor a prnfcs^^ionaj asHijciation 
sndi as ASCT) s!k)!i|(1 be iiitcn-stccl in Icariiinii, Onv rniylit avmi' that 
I'cliifatijrs should lu' intcio.tr'd onh' in tliiM'r own ac'tivit\-. which in tliis 
instaticT Wfinkl hv ipaL-hing. \Xv arv m aw tlmt a snudl l)!it highly vocal 
Sroiip of pvvmm vhmim for "stayina witli the fads" and rinphasi/in[T 
■'aoocr' inHtriidion. Hintr tlic latter is idoalistlc. n* oiio can ari^uc with it, 
]'AVvy panMit and teacher liclicvcs in yond h-acliiny and docs what he 
can to nssnrc that it occurs. It Hli(Hdd ho apparent that wc have ccni^ 
stnirti^d ii dicliotcimy; m\ the one liiind there is tcadiiiiif, and on the 
nther th<M-e is lenrnin^. What is even mnre unfnrtiinate is that dichotonuuis 
units are nftrn antithetical. Thns wv find nurselves in the lathor riditii= 
lous position nf Hvvm the tcaclicr and teachiim as hiMim in apparent 
oppnsitinn to the learner and learning, If this case is ovcTsiiiipIified. it onlv 
sm-cH to nhnw innre elein-ly that temhiim and leaniiuy are parts nf the 
parcel \\iiich \\v call edncatiOiL 

ill a rather implicit wav the iairrinduin lU'Seardi Institutes have 
stihserilied to a heh'ef al)out teaching and learniim whidi is wnrtii fiirtlier 
(ii.sciis.si(5n and intiuiry. This position reci ignites tlia.t a tcadu-r must hum 
the diild wlimn he in to teudi. By name. yes. hut niore important, he nii'^t 
know somdin'n.a about the way that du'ld sees him M as a learner, the 



iis|)ii iitii iils \\\' the ric^linrss in pautih i)\ i'vprririu r !ir Ita'^ .Mu! 

lliu kind (jf family sitnatiun in whiili lir liiuls liim^rii Tlicsc arr iac is 
whicli inav comv to li^lit slowly, htit iinlrs^ snuulii liiay iH^\-rr be kiMiuij. 

Oil thr iilluM' liaiiiL (lu^ tiNU'lu^v lia^ aiintlicr taHk svliirli is wvw .uir 
diffit'iilt iliaii llu^ lurnita% A tratiu'r wli(i is drclii .^ft d (u iiU u n| h ari^ 
ij \ iitit «)nly svvks tn ItMirn ahiHit his sludtMits, lint Iw- srt (() Irarn uIhiuI 
Iinns(*lf\ A ij(H)(l triuhrr is fnif ss^ho is nh^'ays (*\aniiniim his \s,i\s ol 
handliu^ childrrii. i\\v I'Spcvtatiniis he has nl chikh-en. aial thr lie 
i()!R'ei\('s of (hi' roles of leanier and tc^acher. 11iis teat'her is fiiiriily sellfi^ 
('ritical uiul 5olf-f^s^iluati%^0, hut is not iiiilriendh' toward hiinselL Siuh ;i 
toat'her dot^s not hasv to h^' a psychiiitrie l)aby'Sitter, lun (hus he havi^'^ 
If) h(^ an anah'st pri^occupic'd uiUi self^aiialysis. k'nndanieiilalU\ this 
teaeher rec'f)ynix('s that mwv teachiiiu and loarnfnii are such luDiuDi 
pi-ocesses, ho riinst know NOiiu^tlun^ al)Oul tlio lunnans win.) are ins nh eiK 

Wlicae dfH^s th?* ourricMiliiin entrr into tin* pictnre?^ In this enneepti(Mi 
Uu* cnrriciilnm is not distortod, adnlti'rated or watorc^d-diaMM. As tho 
ttnu-her uniU^rHtands tho eliikhu^n in his £^kissi=onm, hf* groups for iniple^ 
inontinii r)n(^ aspect nl the* cMurienlnni d - rently than he would lor 
anotiu-i\ tCno\\ iny tht^ children s expt^ritailu:. liacklirtMnkl orialilos tlu 
teacher to alter tho u'<\uonvv of cnrricnluFn content and npproprjately 
ificTcast* or divreaso tlu^ pacing o:' ]irt*sentation of nvw niatcnial or 
oppnrtnnili(*s. Beiny u\\Mro of the aspirations and Helf-concoptions o! 
c^hilclren sii^uests a]>prn[:ji iatL* and effectixo ways of e\=aluatini|. As the 
tonelu-r cronies to kiuiw lnins<-lf. Iio nicKHfios Ins ijoals for eliildren so tliat 
lliesc* aro nioif^ realistics In like* niannor tlie tcuieluT rcMpu^sts lielp in 
certaiti (an ricMilnin areas \\ ]iic1i lie oan admit U) not knowing udcquatf']>\ 
Xcathor is iu- distrcssocl hy thi^ aputli^ I stndcMits nor tiioir ncHatisi^ 
connnents alioiit school. Tin* cnrricnluin is Nat^wcd h)' tliis toachtT as a 
rcndity ulucli is iniplcrnentcHl acTorchn^ to the tinicher's kiiowledilc^ ()f 
hiniKrlf, lii^ klK)^^'lcdi^(- of the- knuiu-r iind his ^ronp rc'hiticMislupH in tho 
cliissroom. 

Tlio arranl^cMn(M^t of tliis hookiet ahno'^t reeapitnhitcs tho or^ani^atitjn 
of the Fifth CinTienhnn Resc^an^]] Institntcv The- im]')ortanc<^ of the tlioni£% 
'*ITuman \'ar lability and LtHirning/' for curricnlnm and instrnction is 
discnsscnl by DeMernark. He sots thc^ cnrricniar stujit* for tlie papers that 
^'olhnv. The task of settiiiLX tlie stupe is no vasv one, for tlie person must 
be alile tn articuhite knowledge about indi\adiial difrertniees with cnrri' 
culnni practices. Denemark handles this task udmirably. Follosving the 
'stage setting ' section ari- Uvo treatises on anxiety and motiN^atinn, These 
jiaptTs were written hy Se\an()nr Sarason and Richard Alpert, rcS]ioctiveIy. 
Inclusion of tltese treatnient^ is 41 refleetion of the staff's ciigeriiuss to 
ascertain the ways in which selected psyciiological variables influence 
learning. 
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Social .st'ii'iiH?^ts lia\'c tnatlc h',;'. lu'i's kcoiily a\^'a1*■ of llic fact that tln' 
iiidh-idual lirts au. iininu.-t Mti tlic <4ri!up in v.'liic'li lie iiiuls liiinst'li'. 'riu.-rt' 
has lit't'ii t'()ii.sitlrf.!l)l(' ciiiphasis on [Ins pssint ol vivsw Wv uuiitt'd tt* fiiu.l 
(Hit- wlial thf <.\vi^\]p " ihtiti'K /,:> the iiu!i\ .-hial. rfcuani/inii that this 
t'Oiild inark{-clly infhu'iu'c fJiic's linitiuciH'SH. Tlio jiaptns hs- Ileihfrt 'I'ht'lcii 
and Honakl lap])itt arc in niisv,!'!- to our fiiuvstion iihoiit group ri'Iation- 
shijis anil inch'sichia! riiiiqiuiu.vss, Following ihcsu papi'r.s is ono on 
orcali\ity. by C.'ahin Taylor. Since somo ptu'sons are so olisirnisls- nion.' 
crcatist' tluni <Hhe'rs. ihiK iiitist lu' a inanifcstation o( tlir inUi^idnal 
ih'fToi'unccs in pcHiplc. W'c wanfiu] in knrm- }\ir\v , K^ativitv is appare'ilt in 
till' lu'hasior !sf inths ithials. Both Morris Stcnn luuI Calsin Ta\lnr, who 
wore tlii' t'oiisultants to tlsr- Hivstuircli rnstitutt', enliiiliteruH.l us un tliis 
siibicet. laifortnnatt'hv Stoin's ]iapt'r. liftause of nthvv (IcMnancls im his 
timo, is not inehuled in this iKJoklot. 

TIiu final st'L'titJii oi tho bookh-i is svritton hy tht- prrsent author. It is 
an attctnpt to distill from tlic consnltants' papers sonu- rocnrrinu thcnies 
tliut lul^•c to do n'itii learniim. It shonld lie nndorstood tliat tlu> ctinsultants 
art' not to he lield aeeonntabje. iiecessarih', bsr tlu.' itleas expressed. There 
IS ii sectifMi in vrhic'h pnibietn areas tor researc'li, field exploration, and 
eiirrienlurn experiirientation are jirojiOHed. It is altoiiether fittint; that tlie 
booklet conchide lay emphasizinif researeh. sinee tliis was wir.' tlie 
C :nrricuhnii Hescarel] Institutes \s ere fonruled in the fbst in.stanee. 

The Instltnte \\-a.s stafred Iry a frronp nf eompetent and dedie.atet] 
persons w' :avo nn-Stintingly ol tlieir time and talent. Tlie naines of 
tliese sfafi iuLMnlHM's follow; Ka^fcrn ScvliiHi^-Clvnn Dildine. National 
■bll Fonridaiioii; Margaret Gtll of the Asscitiation; Gerald GleasoiK Uni- 
\ersity of ^^'ist'Oiisin-MihvankecM Gordon Liddle. University of C;iiicatio: 
and Da\'id Turnes', George T'eabod) College for Teaehers; Western 
SccfioTi^OrOrup Drnetnark. Unisersity of Wisconsin-Milwaukee; Fannie 
Shaftel. Stanford University; Fred \\'ilhelnis, San Franci.sco State College; 
end Gertrndt> \\'ood, Office of the Superintendent of SeliooLs, Los Angeles 
County- both Smionv— Robert Bills, Anlnnn Universilv; O. L. Davis 
then of the A'^sociatioii and now witii tlie Unisersity of North Carolina; 
and Koloert Rfdgway, Univcrsitv of Kansas, 

Tlie Nationiil IriStitute of Mental Herdtli. tln-ijugb. W'illiain Hollister, 
M.15., and Alan Miller. M.D.. has made a significant contribntion tfi the 
success ol the Heseareh Tn.stitnte through its aid in selecting consultants, 
stafring the Hesoarcli Institute and inakiny pertinerit snugo.stions aliont its 
orgnnixation. 
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Human Variability and Learning: 
Implications for Education 

iivxn\K\v. \\' I )j:mm mik 



^\ hat are sanio inipliculinns for tlu' currkiiliini worker tif tlie Iheine 
of this InKjklet— "liiiinan \arial3iljty and luaruinH""^ Hatlier than attempt 
to eNtend the reNeardi frontiers on Iminan varial)ility. Jet us reflf'ct im 
the meaning of new thinkint: concerninir Inmian varialjility aiicl nn tlie 
task of tlie ckissroom teaeher, the sriperN isor and others U'lio art- interested 
in the improvomcnt of instructinn in todav'.s .scIkkjIh. 

A research approach to the impaet of hiirian variahihties upon 
learning is higlily important to the enrrieidiim worker, ire knows of the 
tremendons cnrront interest in education exhihitrd frf)m many quarters. 
The pnlihe is e^cpressin« an intrrest in and concern hir I'dneaticin witli a 
desrec of intensit>' and involvement that on.r savivW has ne^t experienced 
for maiiv years. Tins pul)lic interest is heini^ whetted and shaped bv nianv 
aijencies of mass eomnnmication, Tliis awakened interest rej^resents a 
tremendons potential to edneatifm, cither for good or for ill. 'Nrncli de 
pends upon how sncli interest is elmnneled and upon the deptlVnnd 
penetration of iusitiht in the ideas and eoneerns tlmt'are eNpresscd, 

Too often wlien a siili)rct is treated in terms of consumption In- a 
mass public there is a tendency for ideas to ho seriousK' oversimplified. 
Today we are eMpcriencing the atteinpts of tnanx seeking to reach a mass 
aiKlience by representing important edncational issnes m term.s of c!e%er 

1 



roprt'srf itaUuiis. T]\vsk; iwcrsijixplilii'iiiions n-j^rrsrFit a niajnr pranhan f<ir 
iiin C'lna-icijlinn u^orkri- and a niajcjr lauiscui tnr sri-hiim in dral \v\l\\ (hr 
is^'Mt^s f^F t^uirlifiiy and li^iniinU iii an iM|ua]K= spfri!:=v] ba' a j 01 - ! ua] !\ 
rji^oioiis and innrally drlcaiKihtr niaiirir^r. A lixi aicli a[ipi'<uuli tn thr 
ptaoticnl pinliliMns of tlit^ t'lassrnoni sctaiis fn lu' aii iinin aatisi^ nf 0111= 

Current Overs imp I if! cations 

Ki\'r caintaiE n\aM'siniplificati(>"is rolatiiiij tcj (alucaticHi iiia\' jlInsfiMti' 
nnr cnncrrn. First of thvsc is tho C(Mistri<. tif)n of t' anph^N. mans iac c^tea^ 
prohlriiis into t\\ n-s\dci\, catlua - or niaf f la s, C 'nr!i]i]t'\ ji? fa] ihans 1 ia\ iin.^ 
nitiltiplo ciiiist s and a raniit^ of coiisorjucau'*'^ do nof oa^^iK' c^a]^tina^ t? 
]a%aiinn'5^ intiaa^st %\'Ihai rc'proHoiiti^d ac^cMirata]\^ ii> tiaans {if a nnaiad nt 
altrrTiati\a^s. 1 Iu)Sr porsnfis rnncriaHHl Tnoro atli stirrfni^ ihr (MTiotinns f^f 
lay citi/.onH than Ma"tb ladiylitcaiini^ tluan nr prvsc\)[\niX tlioni \\itli tlio 
accurate cliincuHinnH of an find it vanivr and mnri* snc^Oi'Ssfnl to < ast 

such prnhloms in torins (if tftis or ihaf. of ('itJicr-cyr. And so toda\^ wo Ihmu 
talk of citiantity or qualiU' ni caliication, as if \sl" must clionnu iruv or llio 
otlicr. Wv Iicar talk al)out a sinylo standard f)f acliio\aanant lor ^/^a'ryono 
or nn standards at all. \\ c Iicar about an cmiiliasis lipon tlic den elopTnrnt 
ot the Intolloct iiistcad of .social dcndopment. We hear of the clioici- 
l)ctwccn ri^Tid disca'{")h"ric or coniph-tc' cluios in i]\v classrooin. All ar«)und 
u^ arc c\fdcncc8 of the yrnsH o%aa'siinplification associated \\ath cMthcr-nr 
thinking tluit fails to fit tht* realities of tile ec^mph^x (Hlucational prfibltans 
f^f onr da\^ 

A second kiTid of o\ ers!?np]ification of the day is tlie eniphasis npoit 
crasii proLZrani^ in fHlncation. InvnKed here is tlic notion tlmt socfetal 
prnhlenis and shortcninini^s can bo dealt with succesKfully hv the launch^ 
inix of slifirt term, largo ^cale ciirriculinii inno% ation?^. Tlie liiiiltutions of 
this apprnuch were well analy>^ed by the Rdckefellcr Fund C^ninmittee 
in Tfw Pinstiit of Excellence. 

It it'uipiiuKX trf-'at tlic prrjl)kati fjf li frilly trained iTian power iii torni'^ 
of the specific shortages which occur from time to time, btit the true difRctiIt>' 
lies decptaa It is not a ^horlucie now of ongincers, ?iow of eccjuoniists, tliat lies 
at l]\v rout uf tlic- prf)hlein. It is the- coiistant pressure of an vvvv inmv vnn\\i\vK 
socirtN' aqaii^st tlu* total creative capacity of the people. The proljlcm breaks 
tliron^li to the siirface in torrns of specific kicks but exists as an undcr]\ing 
prci^KLiru at all tinies. A picccnicu] tipprouch d-^fe^its itself. In tljo firj^t place, 
the lead time needud tu train and dc%'elop talents i^ too long to allow crash 
progrnins to pay off* B>' tlie timr' wc ha%-e brouglit up a gciieratjnn of a 
particular kind of spccinlfst, the need for the speciality may have been roplriced 
by some other even more pressing need. We Ciinnot now identify the skills 
needed ten yenrK hence. Our moRt critienl need a decade hence may be unknown 
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tiiv tiih'jits n( ail ^'iiyli lit'N unci innst uttc'injit In inrHi thr sp!-L=i!i(^ ihumIs lil llu' 
liitiiir hy i h^N-Litint: tlir tjihility uticI (jiunitity c^t taliMitiMl iijtii\aiiii.il^ al! kiutl^. 

A tiiifcl kiful of (aiirtMit M\a'rsiinp!iH{^at ini rriainiU (u i'dnratinn iihi> 
\)V ijOtiul in tlu* priMJC'taipalion n) somr iiimschin with lalu'ls nn tlir 

*'|nrs" in tlu^ "cnrricnluin pantry'' rutluT ilian \\itli t)i(^ cMiiitiajts (if ilu^ 
■'jars tlMMnscIs t's. Sri niany pi^rsniiH siUMn Iij \h' uruiny nmia^ sc irnci\ intMi- 
]]iiit]\i't]\ii\ ii's, uiin phonctic inni t^ histMrN — rnnrc snnullnnu— -jnr t li'^ 
s(Oi(H)i t nrric iiliini with tlu' ajiparrnt l)litlu' assMniptinn iluit wljatt-saT is 
(IrMic in th ' nanic ni tlii^sr iniprjrlaiit aia as is. ^^1 ilst^ir, uicujil and prnp«a\ 
Lind \s i\] l i^snlt in tlu* ini])rci% (^nuMit nf <'diuuiticHK l^xaai a> sopliisl ii atrd. 
and kiHA\lcHiu<'abK' a critic; as J )i'= jarni's \i. Ca)nanl has tiauliHl t<j Inrus 
primuriK' njiiai ]\\\mi'u'j^ and S])^^cit>inu Ihr d«''^ii'ai^lM ainonnt of thr pi!ip<a 
snhjt't^is for (iio hii|Ii soliool can^ricMdnin ranjia' than Upon thr inni'h inoia- 
diHicult (int^slitins ri^hitini^ to thv HpvvWiv amivui and knuniny i xptaMcMu 
ajijiropriah; to a qna]it>= st^condLirN' rthK^ation= d'oo nian\' vviiivs of 

loday s schools lia\^t^ \)vc\\ vtmtvni to doal \vi[\\ tlio i)ro^rani of tht* sc^hcxH 
Ml lornis {}\ laluds raUu^r tluin in tc-rnis of \\^hiit ntu's on lu^hinii diosr lahrU. 

A fonrtl] oversimplification arises ss-licn those wlw fio uc^t l>c\=(jnd 
tlic labels in their thinking and into the pr<)grai]i itscdf conccis c of cf)ntt^nl 
almost entirely in terms of what is put into a course rather than w hat 
learntus get cjut of it. Even among professic^nals niain^ of onr^ ccintx^rns inv 
cnrriculum guide prcparatinn, for unit deveIo}Mnent. for textbook wiiiinLj 
seem to Itjuus almost entirch' upon what goes into tlu^ course, or unit. 
f>r htjok rather than what cbiidren and vonth niuy i|et out oi it. 'Yhv real 
curriculum for a given group of hoyF and girls uiav lie far diffcMx^nt froin 
that which a wclbmcanhip but nais^e writer .nav set dcn^n on paper. 

A fifth serious o\ ersiTUjijificarion regarding echication is the niistakcui 
assumption that comman agreement on tlie funclanumtals on the basic 
i^oals o^ a program, ni^eessarily miuuis itlcutily of content, nietliods. 
materials ol instrtiction, or means a suiiile standard of achievtMuent ior all. 
The need for agreenient im the broach funcUunental yoals of cMbication 
bills far short ol dtMuanding uaylbinii likt* sanuMiess iii educ^ational 
mtlhods. materials and approaches. Indeed, these basic ^oals ssould 
appt*ar to lend far more suppcnt for %uirit^ty than for identit\^ \\\ teaclnnu 
and learning. Yet ton many \-oici^8 are lu^arti loda\^ ad\ neatiny an idc^Tjtica] 
C'thieaticmal prograTu for all and. eiuMously t*noui:;]h doini; so in the nanu^ 
of individualism! 

\Miat arc the alternatises available to us if we are to a\'oid ^^onie of 
tiiese nversimplifications? Unless \vr^ are onrseh eN willing to miTcly accH^]^t 

' Spi*( ial Pfoioct Puiiok Hockrfellor Bratlicrs Fuiuf The Pursiiii of KxccUij'ut v 
and tfiC Future uf Amt riCiL Gu Jt^ii City, New York: DtMiIilcnlav and Cninpanv, \i\v . 
1958. p. 10^11. 
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only rc*al altt*rnati\'i^ is f>ni^ iii\ ()]%'inu t\w tU^s iOopnUMit c)i it Holid uncler- 
standing uf huinuii \ariahilit\' aiicl liHirnini; tlunimh rt^scnirch antl cx- 
poriniciitation, \\'liiU? it is OTily luiiiian tn tcMiiptiHl !>y t\w apparent 
auocegs uclito%'CHl \)y simiu oi c>ur iiiticN (aiul. sud la sa>% Knnu* i>f our 
a^h*)Ciates } witli tlu^ U^clinicpu'S n\ (M^sirn|^lific utioiK thr moral uiul in = 
t<*llt^Ctiially jstHnicl ujiprnat h iirs in i\\v uppliinitiun nl hjuical and t*xp<.'ri- 
tnental muthods to tlii^ problcMnN nl innnan (k'\ t'h jpintMtt and learnini^. 



Differing Views of Human Variability 

With tliiH mnels support tor Uic rrst^arcOi aj^proacls to tlu- pr^jhlt'inH 
of learning M'liicli arc* linked to in iiiau \'ariui>ilit ies let ws next turn our 
attention to a clarificution of tl sense in wlneli wt^ are usinij tlu^ term 
*iiuman variabilitii^s/' For ]}\ir\^\*svH of tlii** discMissitni the term Iuah been 
i^is^<*n a wry broad interprc^'ation iUid wili ]w ust^tl in thrt^t* ways, N\ e 
shall be eonsideriny liumun \ ariabililit^s (a) in reflation ia tViv difrtaenees 
among or beUvi^t*n membL^rs ot u grcMip, (b> in terms of the %'ariabilits 
svitliln a ^is^en iiidfs ichial in eapaeit\^ and performanee an tliese reiate tf> a 
range of areiiH of expeiienee, aiul (c) in terinH of the variation in the 
dcMnands upon cir expeetations ot indis ithials bt*eause of their envirfMunent. 

The flrnt of these tliree interpretations of the ti^im %vill lielp lis to keep 
in mind the \\u\c range <?f difiurenee wliieh r^xisls aniong mernberH of 
almost any Kcliool group. The second is inttMicled to remind ns of tlu^ iaet 
that few if any t)f us are uniformly able or iniifornily poor at i*\ tMA thing 
but rather excel (or at knist ha\e the pfJtinitial for exec^Uing) in eertain 
areas wliile perfc^rming less skillfully in others, Tht* third, and perhaps 
most nnusuni interpretation of tlie term, Inunan s^ariability, is intended to 
help iLs consider tlie \ ariations in the* deniands whicli a soiaety rnakcvs upon 
individual mcnnliers as \se]l as eonsIdtMing tht* difrenaiees in ajid among 
those inch\M(luais. The signifieauee cjf tlsis inti'rpretation nia\' be* seen in 
the* extent to whieh st)eii^tal \udues HUptifjrt Innnaii sariabihts^ or snppoit 
standardizatinn and eotHornuty. The rrucial f|uestion is \\Iu*t]u4^ thi* 
soej<*t\^ and its iustftntions h)ok upon chfrerent^t^s in and among indi= 
% iduals as a S{)U» c nl strtMigth, as somelliing to be nurttnHul and c ultis^atiHL 
or as a soiu^ee ol weiikness and iuhuUc^ss eoiiipHeation, somi^thiiig to 
lolerated and mininnV.eth llc^pending upcm tlie ehr^ier* of saltu^s made* 
here, human \ ariiibilily may bt* %ieNNH^d either as a bk*ssing or a eurst^ a 
\u*xing prolilern or a wonderfid resource. 

Some c'chieatcns see their tLisk as standardization, as tlu^ cle\ t^lopmcait 
by the Keht)oI of a imiform prodiiec. To them hurnuii % ariai)int>" rejiresetils 
a problem, something sehools nmst struggle* s\ith and elifuinale as far as 
jgp^^ile in order that all of the studcMits can be fittf^d into a neat, nianage- 
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uMu frainework fcjr learning that uui ji^Hpuntls \vit]i thr t^xi^tiiii^ f)rij;ani>^u- 
tif>n itiicl striicttirt* of socic^ty. "rlu^ri* is, of t^nnrsc*. uii ukMiUMit of ini'H'itahilit% 
uhi jiit tliis futic'tion cit thv schools for it is trut' that tht* vow tlrfinitioii ot a 
scj{!iety Jncorjioratc^s tlu* rtuiu irtMiuMit ol Hhaii^d holit^F, cjf a viirv of 
lH*has'iors and x ahit^s coniiiion to its ifUMiiluMs. W ithout eciiitinuiiiu t*ffurts 
to cjniaiiie the c^irclu ot coiniiuMi cniiunitnu nl th'iinuh schoijls ami olhei 
sc)cial histitutloiiH, (Hir t"oin!titn!itu" \\<nihi quic^kK^ Iukihsu^ mt^n^h' ai^yrc^- 
yatiisjus <>l indiv'itltialH. 

(jtluM' rchicaic ii's. t ouLH-riu^d jiriinariU' \% ith fiiOpin!^ stndiMiis atlapt to 
a rajiidK' uhuiii^iMy aiul int^rt*asinifl%^ rciTiiplc*\ ssDrhl, ptMcHM^i* \^iria})ilit\ 
as ki t rtMiu*nclc)iiN rescnircts hi* Mirts this hnman potrntial is not %\ ithoiil 
pfobk*ins. !)iit tlio prohliMns iivo th<)st^ c»f iiliH/:hii; saiitihiHt'' inost ct- 
h'ctively atid f)f cxtc^ndinii s ariation within and utncniu inch\ ichials ratlu r 
than trNinij tc) uHniinato it, ^Fhus wo inay note* t%\ n \\ a% s of looking at thi* 
kicts <5f hiirnun vaviuHiUtvi as t]\Q sonrco ni prohleinH Nvhiih ono shcHiUl 
seek to eiiininute, a:^d as un iinpiirtant ii^sonrcH* v^hich shrHild be utili^i^d 
nio.st cifovti\o\\\ Tla* HclicHil cMirricMdnnt and tlu* nu^tliods of instruc^tion 
will differ niarkt*dly itccordini^ lo} u Inch «)f tht^sc viows is hcOd })V teat lu^rs 
4ind adniinistrators. 

Areas of Varjability 

Differences in Parceptian 

In considi*rinH htnnan %ariahility and Its iniplications for linnninii, 
six areas seem i^spcH lidh' salient. The first of tlie^o fs the area ()f difFt/renct* 
in pereeptions anioncj Individuals, People ln^ha%^e basicalh^ in ternis of 
what seems to them to be so ratlicr t]i4ni %vliat otliers think to be true or 
what others nn\i;ht wish tliem to beljese. Children and yoiith nfton learn 
very difFerently in circ unistances which to tlie outside obscTvor ha\'t* manv 
identical elenicnts because tlie students' pertoptinns are difTercmt* Some 
of us may recall from oin^ childhood a game which involvod observlni^ the 
ccmtents of a store winclow for perhaps two i^inutes and then at a latc*r 
timt* writing clow e a list of as many items as conld be remembered. 
Suppose wo wire to ask a family of ff)ur to participate in a modificcl 
version of this gamc^ by walkiuH past a scric^s of window displays in a 
downtown departjrit*nt store and then asking €'ach member, upon return- 
ing home, to record bis c^r lu*r rt*c* UU^ctions of thc' coiitentH of the windows. 
It is likely tluit the lists would be very different. Motlier's list might include 
many of the detaiks of tlie fur scurfs, new dresses and spring hats seen in 
several windows, fathc^rs the ijolf clubs and hoinc^ workshop equipment, 
junior'^ the baseball gloves and camping paraplH^rnalia, and sister's the 
dolls and other tliiiigs related tcj her own intcMi\st.s* All looked in the same 
wiadows but each camo awa>^ with dillercail r<^colli^clious. with diffi^rent 
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jic^rct^ptiniis ot tilt' things that wvn^ tluMis ^Dieir ouii intiTc^sts arui stMisi- 
fi\itii*s t'oncjitiCiiH^ci tluMr a^s'uruiirss liuil tluMr rrc-nllot tioii of xs'li.it was 
arniincl tluMiu 'riiis illustriit i<)ii snyyoHtH a basic \-arial>li^ in iniinaiis and a 
iundatncMital faet Inr vihiViXtUm — the \ Lii iahiIily in perc i^ption that t'xists 
ainoim Nlutlt'ntH, ancl hctwtu^n sttKltMsts iintl tluHr ptinMits and teacluMH. 

"rranshUiiii^ tht^ nuittt^r int() niori* tunnontional i^clucalitiiial lornis 
SVC* iniyht rt*flt^et cin tlu' possihlt^ dil\viv\\v{'H in pt*i t t^pticin i*\istiny lu^twt^rn 
a yivc^n ^^t^d^*nt and thv inslructnr in a chiss in ssHsrld litcM'atun\ A TnajtH' 
{}]i]vvtivi' n\ tiw tiHivlu'v in likt^Iy ti? In* tliut nf instillfnu; in (uith <it his 
Ktndents a It)\i^ nf ^ootl literaturts iMio impact cH tht* (^NptM icMU'C on imc nr 
sonictinu^s on nians' studc^nts niay ht^ c^xtiCMnc!\* nc*iiati\=c% a paiiifnl cHcicah 
liuidinii Inni to tlu* cnncUision tluit he will nescM' imain tolhI this sort of 
thiiijl aft<M ho in (roo from the obligations of th_v clasps. Undt^r sucli vir- 
l inTiHtanC'c^s the ttuielier huH one set of pt*rec*]?tions about tht^ teachinix- 
Icurnintt expcMieneo c<"nteriiii^ un the (objec tives of the couvsi* und his ow!i 
aspirations %Nhilc* the* student Tiiay havc^ a %'eiy difliMent pcMcejition of 
\\ Juif IS ha]i]3enini5. Tin* cinteoines, in trrms of tlu' stndfMit's feiMlnus, ina\' 
be far difri^rent from the nbjectis'es. 

H<HentIy an article in the ^tittirdaif Rrvirir told of 41 kinclort^arttMi girl 
\\ho \\as askt*d to react to a classrooni in a nexsis coTripleted sehnol 
buildini^. Tlu* ^irl went into tlu* rooni^ looked alK)nt for a nujmc'nt, and 
tnrninji to her intc'rrogator coT7imentc*d. ''1 his room sa>'H \'ch*" The article 
efUititiued by proposing tliat every elassrooJii and e\T*rv teacher ought to 
sa%* "yes to boys and girlH becaiisc the world aronncl them more and more 
sa\\^ ''nci/' The perception f)f her schcuilroorn by this clu'ld us a friendly, 
good place, one lending encouragenicmt to her interests and efforts is 
indeed different from the negative, restrictise. confining feeling that stmu* 
of us and too many of today's children lias t^ as*c)ciat«*d %% ith school and 
with learning. These difFerences in perception rc^prescMit human varia- 
liihtic's with tremendous significance for the educatis e proct^ss. 

Before turning to another area of hnmaii s aria])iHt%' it would be to 
fuite thav perhaps the most important pfMC't'ption of all is that of sell 
perC(*ptiOTi— the noticm \sliieh tlu* indisachud lias of hinisc^lf, Iri ton tnans' 
instance's >'nn!ig pcHiple ha%'(* t*stalilishc*d sc^lf^tpiotaK ff^r failure ratlu^r tluui 
ambitious self-c*xpectations Inr aelii(^\=cMucnit atul success. Tof) oImmi tlu*%' 
ha% c' ccune to % it*\\^ thernseK t^s as unable to dn vvw wiA]. ha\ ing littlt^ to 
c(mtributt\ and infcMitir to nusst t^scMynnt^ <^ls<^ around tluMU, l'nfortiuiah*I\\ 
parentH and teachers sometinit^s IcMid support to such esaluatinTis and in 
HO doing cf^nfirm a self-pereeptif)n of niedlocrity that lKa*nruf^s a niajor 
determinant in the subsecpuMit behasMor of tlu^ cOiild, If his osw. e\pec ta = 
tions and those c)l others deniimd Httlc' c)f him. hc^ is indikc^ly to p<MTonn 
bcn'ond those expectations, T]\v tlesastating effecfs of the* inst^nsitise 
tiuieher's catc^gorizallcin of his students into the bright and the* stupid, (lie 
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industrious and the lazy, the honest und the cheater**, etc.— eategorixationf; 
which aru soon comniunicated to the individuals and the group— are hard 
to uverstalo as influences upon tlie perfcjrrnunce of children and youth. 
Self-perceptions are €?xtreniely important in tliu learning process and 
represent a significiuit facet of liumiin v^ariability to whicli curriculum 
worker^i must remain sensitive, 

A second area nf difFerence important to learning in that of variations 
in t\p*js nl intelligence. Educators nuist reeogni^.c that the school popula= 
ticm represcMits many kinds of ability and many lev^els of talent. As the 
Hockefeller Report Nsarns, we must not make the mistake of adopting a 
narrou' or a constrietitiij ^ ie^%%= of exec^lUMice, Our conception of excellence 
must enibraco man)' kinds of achievements at mLtny levels of perfOTmance. 
No single scale or simple set of categories will be? adecpiate to measure 
excellence. There ma>- be excellence in abstract intellectual activity, in 
art, in music, in managerial activity, in craftsmanship, in teclmical svork, 
to mention but a few. Tntelligence and excellence have niany dimensions, 
many variations among children. All must be reec^Knized, All must be 
planned for. Again ciuoting from TJic Ptimtiit of llxi rijrficc: 

If wo are really serious about equality of opportunity we sliould l>c serious 
al30ut individual difrercnce-s because what constitutes opportiuiity fur one man 
is a stone wall for the next. If we are to do justice for the inch'vidual we must 
seek for him the level and kind of education wliieli will open his eyes, stimulate 
his miruU *itKl unlock liis potentialities, We should seek to develop many 
edueaticjual patterns^ each geared to the particulnr capacities of the student for 
whom it is desiguecl.^ 

Differences In Maturity Levels 

A third area of human variability important to learning is that of the 
difTerences which exist in individuals In terms of various maturity levels, 
C)li%'ious and important human difFerences are apparent as we are here 
concerned with a group of nursery school children, here with a class of 
early adolescents, and at ancither pDint with an adult grotip of parents or 
teachers. Significant difTerences in attention span, small nuiNcle eoordina- 
tioUi capacity for seIf=direction iuid fc5r dtuding svith ubstraetions 4ire but 
u few of the many variables linked Wh maturaticm. Programs must be 
planned which take into accoiuit these kinds of diilcnences. Nhmy easy 
assumptions idimit curricidum and aliout tt*aching methods art* in need of 
critical re-examination in the light of ss'stematic experience a!id researoh 
data on inatin ational implications for learning behavior, For examplt% a 
favorite rationale for the organization of tin elementary curricidum has 
been the t uncentric circle approach, Tlie assumption is that the interests 
nf the primary child are focused on himself and his immediate famih'. 

^ Ihiti V. 32. 
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As lie \fr(y\s'S up his iiitcrests arr tluniglit tn extend fir?^t to nciglihorhoocr 
twxt to total fniiunnni'tN-, tlu-ii to .stuto mul nation, ancl finally at a iniicli 
liioru matiin' agtv to tho world. Tliis plan has a gnotl deal of logicnl 
appt-al, hut it %v<itild stHMTi tliat ttKlay's childron Ifss and Irss fit such a 
pattern. Roy.s and jfirls at many ngcs and stagfs nf devt'lopment dciiion' 
strate inttTcsts in prnliloms and cfjncerns. peoplcj and thinKs far lievond 
the reach tsf their own ni'iglihf jrlujod, e\ en their trvvn nation, As tlio prob= 
hMns c)f a ssnrki efjinniiinity pn-ss in around their fainilics, tliesc cliildren 
clisplay an ahility to deal with these broader dimensions of hinnan rela- 
ticjn.sln'p.s in a niLunier that necessitates our reassessment of tlic ijattern 
of the .school cinTictdinn. 

Another evidence of need for retliinkinji about the impact of difFer- 
enees in inatin'it\' npun learning lies in the extent to %\'nieh some of us 
stoutly miu'ntaiii f^hat teaeliinq is the same for everyone— that the same 
approachc.';, terlinin'ujs and procediJres iised for college classes and for 
adult jrniups can he employed witll elementary schoDl childron— or vice 
versa. It fs eNtremcly important tiiat sve actis'ely seek out the common 
churaeieristie.s of efU_?cti\=c tuaehing and learning in all subject fields and 
at all levels. It is equally important that we recognise that the techniques 
and procedures liy which wo seek to implement common basic objectives 
niiist be geared to tho stage of maturity represented by our students. Tlio 
first grade teaclier whOj after n 45 minute arfthmetic session with her 
cliildren. dismisses them for reces.s with the rornark, "When you return 
w^e'll conlinuc with our arithmetic lesson"; the liigh school program that 
pros'ides students no time for independent work and studv; the eollegc 
education professor who makes In's inatiue charges wince hy treating 
them as if the>' were klndcrgartners rather than adults— all tliese are 
illustrations of faihire to understand the maturity level of t!ie group being 
instructed. Much concern is being expres-sed currently over the extent to 
whlcli American secondary cdiicatfon has failed to treat adoleseents with 
tlie maturity they deserve. The recent committee report, Imafias of the 
Future, deals provocatively with suggested ehanges in the program, 
arganization and plrysical structure of the high school of the future to 
provide for more individual projects, more independent study, and more 
perstmal responsibility." Much needs to be done to better match our 
Hccondary scliools tn tlio real potential of tlie youths thev seek to ser\ e. 

DlflFerences in Rate of Maturation 

A fourtli area of human variability important to learning is that 
associated with difTerences among eln'Idren with respect to their rate 

■J. Lloyd Truiiip. Imaflcs of the Future. WnshinKtini, ID.C: Nutinnal AsNut iutinii 
of StH'onilary-HfhooI I'rint'ipnls, a dopartmrnt of the Natioiiiil Kdufatinii Asscn-iiitiou 
1959. 
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of maturation or devclopmrnt. Wc have jnst hcon considon'uq snrno im- 
plications for learning of differeiit maturity- li vt'lH. It is also importunt to 
recogiii^.c that aniong indis'iduuls within tlu^ i^amo m'lUMal as^c Rroup 
tlicrc arc wide variutinns in rato of niattiratifHi ancl tltni'lniifnent. As 
Profrssor Ks-ch-n \\*rnzcl nf Syractisr Uiiis (nsit\- lias jiniiitrd ont. "Soinc* 
t'liildron nporat<> <m standard tinn-, lait a Hcnsitix t' ti-aclicr knows tlicrc* arc 
inaiiy r.NC'fj^tion.s and tliat tiino taiiiHJt click ofF at tlir sarnr- ratu for iill." 
Porliaps thc're is Homethin,^ to lie Ifarnt'tl from tlio oxpcricncc .sf>mo of us 
havo had %\'ith tomato plaints. After a Iniifi. r-nlcl wiiitfM- thr cnthnsiLism for 
spring, helped along In- tlio cart'rnl jjenisal of schhiI catalouis, eaiiHOs the 
fiiuer gardener to hc^f^iii ^^'o^king tin- m'onnd almost licfore the frost lia.s 
left it. Tomato seeds, plantod weeks befcjro in indoor flats. ha%'e progressed 
well and thz, L.gge.st of these are sot out in ihc? garden long hefore one's 
less amljitiunj neighbors get around to it. %'i.sions of succulent fruit begin 
to dim, hos\ ever, as the weeks go by and the plants struggle along looking 
weak and wi n, AVjout tlio time tije plants finally begin to kIiow sonie 
likeliliood of surviving. aloTig come.? a neighlH)r with fine, big plants to 
put into tlie grourid. Somehow all tif tlie u-eek^ spent .struggling w^itli 
youi- plants rjow seem wasted. The neighlior has xiut liis in at tlie right 
time with season, iDlant and earth ready and the phmt.s thrive, more than 
matcliing tlie growth of yonr n\vji whleh had been sot out intich earlior. 

So it is witli cln'ldren. Our failure to rneogni?:e variations in tho rate n{ 
development among children, to rceognize the impartnnee of tliG concept 
of reach'ness can cause us to devote trcinendous energy to and Ije terribly 
wasteful in tlie oducational enterprise, trying to accomph'sh objectives 
that arc simiily not appropriato to a child at that point. The same goals 
may he reached quickly and easily when the organism has developed the 
kinds of iihysieal ;md mentid maturity necessary for them. Trying to 
nehieve such objectiv es too early may not only be wasteful of the sehoors 
efTorts but may leave the children with initial negativo exporiences in such 
areas that will be difflcult to overcome later. 

Variations Fn Societal Demands 

A fiftli area of human variability turns us momentarily from the 
indi\itlual to look instead at the st)cial eontCNt in whieh he operates. 
It is as importa.it for tho educattjr concerned with liuman variid)ilities 
to eomprehend tho demands which society makes ujion iiidi\'iduals for 
such variations as it is to perceive the adjustments wlncli stieiety must 
make beciuise of other %'ariations. To what extent are hiunan variabilities 
ealled for— demanded— by changes in the environmental situations to 
which learning is c 'q5ected to apply? We li . e in a world of tremendously 
rapid change, a world in which the pace of chnngo continues to accelerate. 
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Sucli chanqoM sor%'r to increase the cnmplr\ity of liN fiig for tnicli of us. An 
pcHtoriul in tlio Sattirtlatj Ri victc for March 12, I960, makes tlie point. 

There was a iimo wlu'ii n seminal Idea or a waterstjcd evrnt tjanie along 
fiiily infrcf|uofUlv% iiiakiTiy its appoarant^e agaiiiFit a seeniingly perTnancnt 
backgrnund of 'Smnhorahlo hiw/' For >'cur5 after Us advent, Kus^aiits wniikl 
gathf'r ahoiit the j\o\v arrival^ rcniarking its siyv antl hiKtei, urul niinuloly 
traciiig its reluticjnship in the iiuuTi bndv nf jdeas and e\cnt??. Tiidajs liuwcver, 
nionientt.Jii.s uVviAiH has'e tlienisi^lves l>ct.ornc the mnm, tlie HhiiMinoriiig hack(ht)p 
ayainHt vvliich tlie stal>le enneept or institution stands forth as 4i ficMk uf iiatiut*. 
Our world ha^ bett)!ne u pcMiiiantjnt expU^HionJ 

In Kiich a world, it is well to inqinre an to liow persons and instilntions 
Imvo doalt with change. To what extent ha\^e soeietal piitternH, ^ehool 
prot^riiins adapted and adjusted witli siifTicient flexfliility to meet and cope 
with a world of tremendously rapid change, a world Lliaracterixed as a 
permanent explo^^ion? Janie^ Miehoner's l^ookj IlfiiVfiii^ prcjs ide?^ a fictional 
l)ut di.sturbingly realistic ilhistration of .social infleNibility in describing 
the behaviar of some of the early Christian missionaries who came to the 
i^lurid^ frcjm New EngUmd, 

One of the peeiiliarities of tlie missionaries was tliat tlu^y insisted npoii 
living in trtjpieal rhLwaii exactly as if tlu^y were hack home in hltuik New 
EngiancL They \vare the sanio heavy elothirig, did the .sarno amount of tiring 
wfjrk^ ate tlie same heavy meals whenes^er they eoiild lie ol>tainech In a kind 
rich with Pcjlynesian friuts, their greatest joy was to obtain from some passing 
sliip a hag of dried apples^ so tluit they coiild enjoy once more a thiek* sweet 
apple pie. Wild cattle rouined the liills, init tlie niissioriaries preferred Halt 
pork. There was an abundance of fish in the shallows, hut they elung des= 
porutely to dried beef shipped oiit from Bostoii, Breadfniit they rareh' touelietk 
and coconuts were lieatheiiiHh, In all his years on MauL Abner Ilale would 
iiovcr once do any of Clod's oflielal woik urdess eostinued in imdursve;u% heavy 
woolen pantSs long shirt, stoek, vest, licavy claw-hammer coat and, if the 
meeting were outside, his b?2 beaver hat, 

Biit %shat was impossible to comprehend was tlio fact tliat each year* on 
the lust of October, when the Ihiwaiian sununer uuis hottest, nussion families 
regularly elinil>ed into heavy woolon inider\%'ear. "J hey liad followed this custom 
in Boston. They would follow it here,''* 

The accoimt sounds most huniorons and the infloxibilstv most 
ludierous focti.sing as it does ujion other people in another era, IBut what of 
today and the flexibility or inflexilallty exadent in contemporary life? 
W^liat abont otar sebools? IIo%v efrectivc have tliey been in adjiisting to 
changing conditions of life? Are there e%'idences in tlio school curricidiun. 
In scliut^l organization and i^rngranuning of the suine bi and of inflexibility 

* Ilallowell liowbcr. "The PGrmaneiit Explosion/' Hai^.rday Rvricw ZH\ Mareh 12, 
- jaiiios A, Michener. Tlawaii. New York^ Randuni Iluu^c, 19G(). p. 2S7* 
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cliaractrrizcd by Michencr in terms of the clriftl hecf, tlie hcavc-r hat, 
ami tho lu-avy iindorwcar ainong tlu> t-arly JIa\saiiaii nn-ssicmaru-.s? 

Kvolyn ^^'enyol struck close to home in doNtribin^U Homo st-linnl 
practicos that smack much more nf riijitl, uinioldfrifl patterns lluin of 
broacl flc.xiV>lo designs. 

One yenr in the first gradt*. one ypar in tlu' s<'c*)nd, six yt>nrs in yiailc 
sthntjl, isvu in juninr higli. loui' soats in r-adi {?f hiu,\i scliool nnd ?oTlc,m.-. 
Sixtt'on %-o;irs— ijiii--((>!irtli of a lifftiiiii', niiirt.' or less — svi asidv for .sclioutinif, 
A p'tttC'in wtdn'n svlu'di w*' tnust work. Ct caliN tOy or iiiieriativth'? 

9:00 Show and Tcdl- 9: 10 Spellint;; 9:-30 English; 10:00 Aritljinetic . . . 
and so on through a neatly pnekagetl day. "Hnny nnsv, eseiyhnth' shottld he 
finished. . . . Johnny, why nuist >on alu ay^ hold m tip, . . . Dan. von hiotr sm- 
only sharpen pencils hefort the hell rinps, . . . EvcryhtHly in line. If von don't 
go now, Chris, you'll bo nskinp later to he exensed. . . . No, we ean't dramati^r 
this st()ry. Wo %von'i finish thv book if wc don't gut on to tlie next story. . , . No 
one in ihe bnilding mitil the bell rings! ... 

Pressnres of many kindf,\ some from within ns, some is ipoNed from without, 
eanse us to forget tliat ereative teaeliing takes time--=not over-nll nun., time, 
necessarily— hnt time nsed flexihly. Creative teaching and learning demaiid time 
to capitalize upon tlie mood of tlie moment, to finish the story before inspiration 
wanes; time to exploro for ideas. t(i meander in. our planning, to fnke off on a 
side road or two, until we hit on just the right idea for our assemhU- program; 
tirno to slow down when work is hard and speed up wJien it is easv; liuTo to play 
Itniger when \veVc uill of "kinks'' in^a:de, 

We have conie a long way, by and large, from the scrowed clown desks 
arranged in rows of endless sameness that constituted the nnce-standard 
classroom pattern. Many old schools now liavc unscrewed the desks and new 
schools havo movable furniture so that the room may be reananged to meof 
tlio needs for grouping; for "stage" space at tlie front or daneing .space in tlie 
middle; for individuQl study tinier for a oirele arrangement for discussifm or 
s] luring; or for seating space at a parent meetins,^ 

With respect to thinking, too, Professor Wonzel recall.s for us, by her 
ilhistrations, incidents that suggest inflexibiHty rather than ercnitlve 
adaptations to trnfamiliar proljlems. 

"Class stand, line up, pass," snapped the orders and the fourth grade 
responded. Somesvhat liypnotized by the speed and precision of the operation, 
as an observer In the room, I followed suit. I asked the hoy nest to tne whero 
we were going. A shrug Indicated he did not knosv, Wl were both enlightened 
as \\'e were led into the projection room to sec a film. 

It was frightening to realize how complelely the naltiral curiosity tjf diis 
age ha.s been dGstroyed by some four or five years of lieavilv routinized 
standing, Hning up, and pas.sing. liero u ere children who apparentlv could l>e 
led ony .vhere with no questions asked I 

"Kvdyn Weni^cL "TyuchinR: Pattern or Doslgn?" Eclucatioiuil Lvmlcrshin m- 
303-;l()5; February n)5fi - / j a. 
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Curiosity is evidenced ''natiirally" in tlie spontaneous questHiri asking of 
young children^ *'How can n piidcilo go mvay? , , . ITo%v can Santa hvar what you 
%%*ant for Christmas? , . . Could you walk on writer? , . . \\'}uit can 1 say if T 
can't say damn?" . * . \\'lmt \s ill happeii tn this versutilt% i nnr-yeur-old cine*;tiun= 
n^ker after slio lias brrn in hnnl for ncvcriil >'ears? \V')\\ her teacher take n%'cr 
the question aNking? \\'ill she one day he iii a fourth grade unH^vcM hiR ttMclier^ 
madc^ questions^ *'Hoss' higli 15 cacao? . , . \\'hat do 7"urn, Sago, and 1)% ak.^ mean? 
. , . Arctic landn have frOHt in (nionth)." Testing iiue^^ticsnH— *htise 

to which tlie cjucstiuner aheady knows the answers-=-are not crcatis e cpiestinnH 
that lead to liypothcsizing. And so tlicy seldom^ l\ cs^er, can gi*neiate ereativi 
thinking.^ 

\\^hat of our own selinols, nur own clussrnnnis? IIo% - is our curriciilunu 
how are our tcacliing niethods, meet nig tlic* cluinging needs of thu tinit^s? 
As Agnes Me\x^r proposed ho con%'incingly in lier Kappa Deltu I*i ieotiuis 

EdnCiition , , . shoidd be geared at once to the deniands of the second 
industrial rc\ nUitiun. For tho children wlio arc now in scliool w ill citlicr enjoy 
its inftnfte l>lcssings of will be eondemncd to suffor. from its worst consequences, 
lliey must he trained nut as in the past for speeifie occLiisaiiuns, since these 
occupations may be obsolGte by the time they graduate honi high schorl or 
eollcRe, Nur will a retnrn^lo tlie good old days of the thrive iVs and the liberal 
arts prepare them for a world of perpetual change whcjse far-reaching effects 
nobody C4m wholly ctivisagc, Tlie stale humanist regurgitations will no kniger 
do. Analysis of past traditions, habits and nujruls is essential in urder to 
observo how 0I ^ principlos actually wcjrk under totally nesv conditions and 
how they must be modified in order to beeomc more effeetive instruments in 
nicoiing new situations. The choice is not between thio\\itig away ideals 
previously developed and sticking by them blindly ?md obstinately. The intelli- 
gent altornativei w^hich can now no longer be evaded, is to revise, expand, and 
alter tlieni. The problem of education and of life itst'lf will luMK cfortli be one of 
continuous re-adaptalion. . * . Without lliis JleNibility in our educational 
curriculum^ our schools will remain %vhat they always have h^on^ a reflection 
of a society that has been left belnnd.^ 

Modern education nuist remain Hunsitivo to tbo various and cliunging 
demands today's wcirld places upnn our cliildron and ytnitb. Human 
variabilit>' cannot lie merel\' tolerated by educators wlicn it is Ijoing 
dejTiauded by tlie conditions of life around the scliooh 

Differencei in Objactives 

A sixth and final area of variability important to learning is that of 
the difforenccs in objoctives for laarning. Both arncing teachers and 

'Ibid., p. 304^305. 

• Agnc'S E. Mgyer. EducatiQn for a Nisiu Slorality, Kaw York: Thu ^lacniillun 
Compuny, 1957. 58-60. 



shidonts fmpoitiuit clifForcnccs^ may be socn in tlio nhjoetivos ^vt f(ir 
kMirninu, Some of tlwso variatinns inclucloi (a) tho objOftisn.H r^f ^rncni] 
vdxwiitUm vvvHUs speclalfztHl oducatinn; (b) tho n|,jVcti% lii^krtrtc, thv 
devclopiiKMit of a roasonuljlc Icvvl of literacy owr a brnatl numo of 
nimlamcntals .mHrasu d with the cniicfptlon nf dt'%v]()ping mnsidoral^lc 
depth III on*' ffdd: .. ^c; f (;) objectives associated with souiai clus;. or f,ther 
^rroup factc.r.;. Failure : i- -ognize tliat tho purpcwps nf st-linolin^' niav br 
cluito difiereiu for diircri'.,* mdividiials may cause us to draw niaiiv 
wammtcd conchiMoiiK abo. the appiopriateni'ss of certafn ccmlcnt or 
f<'aching piocediiiGH. The sen- Hvc teachei cannot assume that all conic to 
schfMil with tlie same cjbjccti% c.s, or that tliosc witli purposes and interests 
difForenl from those of the teacher must be roniado in hJs iniaqe. One of 
the mofit perplexing podagoj^ical issues is that involving tlic determination 
of criteria to l)e apph^cd to tlie efTorts of teachers to cliange the behavior of 
studentH. %Vhose standards shall be used? The teacher's— the eommnnitys 
"upper class"— =the parents'? Or is there some brond comnnni denominato^ 
which can be constructyd and applied? Whnto%'er tlie answer, tlie quc^stiou 
reniains a most perpiexing one for teachers and otlier curriculimi w^orkt 



:ers. 



The six areas of human variability just discussed appear to be of 
particular significance in any thoughtful consideration of the leamin<' 
process. Several of them are linked to tho individual and the liroad range 
of difference existing within him. Some arc associated with dirrerencos 
between individuals within a group. Still others focus upon the social 
ensironment and the varying demands which societv makes upon its 
members. AH comlsine, however, to represent critical dimensions of the 
task of the educutor— that of helping eacli learner become that svhich he 
alone is capable of becoming. 
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Persona//ty influences Lenrning . . . 

Anxiety and Learning 



Tlio concept of nnNioty is one tluit is central in an\^ .sy.stemutjc 
concGptinn of pcisnnality or child clcvclopmcnt. Whatever tlieorics of 
pcrsonnlitv and duvclnpmcnt we have, give to tlie concept of anxiety an 
important, if not crucial and central, role. Anxiety is an experience which 
can have mvriad eonscqucnces for the individiial. Some of these conse- 
quences need not be negative. Some of tliem may, in fact, have positive 

Anxiety as an experience is somethini; which motivates an individual 
to do something. In its most extreme form anxiety can be equated svith an 
oxporicnce or eoncept like terror. If one had to say what are the essential 
characteristics of the anxious reaction or the anxious experience, one 
would say that it is first an unpleaHurablc experience, secondly that it 
involves or is associated with physioloi^ical concomitants (perspiration, 
aeec'ltM'aited lieartbeat, etc.) and, third, that it is a conscious experience. 

Oiir reseai'cli relatiuir to anxiety began with the point that it did not 
seein to niaVo trjo much sense to catt'gorize or pigeonhole individuals as 
iH inK anxious or hostile or aHWi'essive in an overfall sense. This is clearly 
not the ease, so we searched around for a situation in which we would 
get some hold on the prol)leni of anxiety. One of the charactoristic ways 
in wln'eli this problem lias Ijeen handled in tlie research literature is to 

\\;\- inipt'i" wns pii'p;irt,'d linin w iiipi-d tuik yixi'ii at \\w Institutt'. 
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put an individual into a situation involviriir stross, on the as^^uniptinn that 
this would engender in him some kind of anxious reaction and that one 
could tlien study the efTrets of the anxious reaction in a variety of ways. 
Tlie difficulty with this approach is that you do ncit know on wliat kind of 
indiviclual you arc ha\ ing an effect. 

The situntion we eliosc for study was the testing sitnation, \\'o livn in 
a test-giving and test^conscious culture. It is not too nnich to say that tlie 
lives of peopkMn our culture are determint^d by tlicir performance on tests. 
We see individuals through the eyes of test scores. Sudi scores fnnuenee 
our thinking about ourselves and others. For example, if a child with aii 
IQ of 180 takes the neighbors cat and crushes it to death, we do not say 
that he did this hecmtse he h-s an IQ of ISO. However, let a child with 
an IQ of 60 do it and we think we are explaining something when we 
say ho did it hccaum he has an IQ-of 60 as if having pointed to a test 
score we have pointed to the etiological agent without which this kind of 
behavior would never have occurred. 



The Testing Situation 

Practically everybody in our culture has been in tlic testing situation. 
What is the likelihood that this is a situation which engenders the 
anxious reaction? We were quite aware that the testing sitnation doi^s 
engender this reaction. We observed, when working with college students, 
that the testing sitnation engendered in many individuals an extremely 
strong anxious reaction, freqiiently having disabling efrects. In fact, at 
Yale sisnificantly more scholarship students fall in the high-anxious cate^ 
gory than fall into the low-^anxions category. The testing situation is not 
only a near universal experience in our culture hut also an extremely 
iniponant one m our culture. Clinical studies and observations indicated 
that this would be an invaluable situatioii in which to study the nature 
and the effects of anxiety on learning and personalitv development. It 
became clear to us as wo continued our studies with college students that 
the problem of test anxiety had its origins well before college, so we 
decided to study this problem in elementary school children. 

There were theoretical and practical oiojectives to our research. One 
practical objective can be put in the form of this question: IIow early in 
tOenientary schools cun we identify children who are or will become one 
or another kind of problem? Our bias was that wc would have to identify 
as early as possible those children who were likelv to become one or 
another kind of problem, be it an academic problcMu or a personality 
probleui. IV focusing on a particular kind of anxietv our hope wns that 
we could pm nut those individuals relatively earlv who already were 
experiencing th- disabling efrocts of this kind of reaction. Another practi- 
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cal i>b]c'eti\-L* in cnir studies sviis the prnblLMn of \^'hat (inu could do ul»oti; 
it in tlio ciaHsronm- 

^Mutt we did is rolati\^ely ^iiiiplc insnfur as techniqiios urc cnncerned. 
TIio prtibltMii in working with cOenuMitaiy kc1hm)1 diildron. purtieularly iii 
thi' M'vy iuirh' u;nicius, that their coTiiprehension c)f hniLitiage is bu>'nnd 
thai f>f thfar ituichng lc\oh IF v^o wore gninir to cUn^lop a d(^\lco tlmt 
jinti 'lit jallv wtxild ha\ c* practitud \ ahio in schools, it %\^cndd liave to 

hi* M rc*lufi% i»ly Hinipk% ijroup-administcred proct-dnrcs %Vhat we did w ixH to 
inaki^ a iine> t ion uiire that han to dn witl^ a chikrs atlitnch^s toward and 
c^xpeiiences in \ arions kinds of testing or evaUuitinn situations in the 
c^lassrocHii. < xaniple^ "When the teacher mks yoit to gi> to the hhick- 

i>f>ard to write joniotliing da you got U fimny feehng in yonr stoniaeh 
()r do you find that your hand shakes a little bit?'' "Do you sometimes 
dream at night that youVe in the classroom and the teaehcr is asking you 
a cpK^stion and you don^t know the answer?" There is a variety of ques- 
tions. Tl^e child huH before liim an ans\^^er sheet on which he circles a 
yi'S or a no, 

\Viicm %vt^ first bogan to work in the ck'rnentary scliotil, tc'iicliers and 
print ipals said then* did not set; any lioint in our nttcnipting to auininistor 
nur anxit'ty scales with childfcn in tlio first and second grades. Tests, tliey 
sin'd, are cither n(it adniinistered in these grades or tliey are very .soldtiTn 
adininistcred and the children would not have the concept of test. I can 
say that almost withniit exception when I walked into a second crade 
class, holding papers under my arm, I could coiint on at least one child 
saying Lil^-'ud, "We're going to get a teat, .ve i^i going to get a test." They 
had the concept of test. 

Performance and Anxiety 

What about first grade chiklrcn? We administered the scale at the 
beginning of the first grade and at the end of the first grade. At the end 
of the first grade, ft Is feasiljle to administer this questionnaire to the 
ehildreji. Let us elaborate this a hit. We say to the children, "Wo want to 
ask ycjii sonie questions about hosv you think and feel. There are no right 
{niswers, there are no wrong answers. We just want to know how >'ou 
tkiink and feel about certain things. It doesn't make any dlfi'erence wliat 
your neighbor puts down, we just want to know what yon think and feel." 
Following the administration of tlie questionnaire I could count on at 
least two or three children coming tip to nie and saying, '*When are we 
going to find out how we did?" Tlie school culture is apparently one in 
which the concepts of right or wrong are very strong and those oonooptions 
are reinforced daily. This is certainly tree in our experience. 

The results of our studios hold for children from grade one through 
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grade? six. The first question we asked ourselves was about the rehitioiiship 
between test anxi'ct)' and IQ as defiimd by any so-called standardl/.ed 
intelhgence test. Wo knew from our studies svith collego students tluit the 
correlation between level of test anxiety and IQ was negative and tikkI- 
crate, but sery siamficant. That is to ^;ay, e\en among a group of select 
college students, tliu higher tho rt-ported test aii>iiety, the lower the IQ. 
\Vil\i an elemontary schtiol popiilation we were working with a much 
l>roader range of himmn ability and wc did not know whetlier we wonlel 
find tlie same thing or ntit, Wc have now run a minimum of several 
hnndrod Lorrelations and we are convinced that theic is a negative 
correlation between reported test anxiety and IQ, Tliat is, the lu'gher the 
test nnxiety the lou er is tlio IQ. Tlio explanation for this correiation is 
by no means a sitnple one. You might say, "Well, after all, youngsters 
wlio are not so bright don't do as well, so wlien they come to test like 
situations y<Mi would expect them to respond with something al ;i to 
anxiety." Tin's does not explain why many very bright children get ex- 
tremely high anxiety senres and it does not cnnvincingly explain why, in a 
group of individuals where the lowest IQ is 120, vvo vvould got the same 
correlation. 

Wc decided to take pairs of children matched for grade, sex and IQ, 
with one member of the pair being high-anxlons, the other nieniijer of 
the pair being low-an,xious. Note that the IQ measure is already afFocted 
by the test anxfety because the IQ is derived from a testing sitnation, 
the situation in ^vh^ch the high-anxious child is at a disadvantage. When 
we say that the high- and the low-anxious cliild have the same IQ, we are 
in fact saying it is likely that the T.Q of the high-anxious child is somewhat 
above that of the Io%\ -anxious child. We studied those matched pairs of 
children in a variety of problum sohing situations. In practically every 
Sitnation the low-anxious children did significantly better than the high- 
anxious children. Under certain conditions, to be noted later, it is exactlv 
the reverse. The predominant result is that when individuals arc niatelied 
and put in usual kinds of problem solving situations, the low-anxious child 
does significantly better than the high=anxious child. 

Why should a child be unduly concerned about liuw he docs in 
evaluation situations? I assume that it is adaptive, it is realistic to be 
concerned. Yet why do so many children respond unduhj anxiously in 
these kinds of situations? Wa should have i^lms on how cln'Idren respond 
to these problem situations because one of the things you would be 
struck by is iheij cannot respond. What is the learner anticipating that 
would cause him to rcsiiond so anxiously in this situation? What is going 
to happen to him if he doesn't do well? If you ask children, you tend to 
get stereotyped answers. One is struck by the disproportionate reaction 
to tha possible consequences. But children respond to these situations 
o 



as if ]\U' itsiOf flrponcls on hnsv svt.A] tlu»v do. Wc iv^sumvd that the cliii^^ 
(niws i]\c v(msv(i\\rucvs of n Dc^fTiitiw rvaliintion. Tlic^ trst a sitiiatif^n 
in w'lncli 111* knows tlu^rc^ iK a ri^lit ans^vor am] tliat if t]\c ss vauii answer 
is uis'fMi Uiv h not yninc; to ha as ^f)nd fnr liim if he gave the rialit 
answcT, 

\\'e askrci (>n^sc^]^'t^s wliat wouicl hnp[)en if we coxilcl manipulatt* the 
tt^st=likf^ nafnre of tlic* sitnatifin. In cnie c*x]ierinient, wv liacl 110 c^lulch'en 
til whom in tlie fourth ^rn:^^ ^^e had achiiiniHterc^d our anxiety scultv 
On the sanie t^hilch'en ui^ had Otis IQ seon ^ from tlie s<HMnuh fointh and 
liftli grades. %\'hen we ch\ ided tlu'se 110 ehildrcn into hi^jli- iiml low- 
nnvjons at tlie inedian of the dlHtribntion, we found (hat in the seeoTid 
gradi^ tliere was no dffFcMX'ncc betwetMi the two groups in Otis score. 
However, tlie rate nl increase in Hcort' ^ninij frcnn the second urade if> 
the fifth pradc^ for the low=nnxions children was significantlv greater 
tJian it was for the higli-anxions eliildren. In ()ther N^^ords. scores tend 
to inerinisi^ watli grade or ncje and so you expect an increase, but wliut 
w{* found Vi-as that the rate of inerease for the low=anxfoiis children was 
hiqlier than it was for the high^anxlnus. 

\\'ith aiintlu^r test, it wiis exaeth^ th(^ opposite', The ntluT test was 
the Da^^s-K^lIs problcan snlvini?; games wliicli is :iot gisHMi as a test, but 
is given as a game. The word ''test'' is never used, Unhko the Otis tliero 
an' no timc^ limits, and it does not require reading. ' i citlier words, it 
difft^rs markedly from tlie Otis, bi tins kind of probkMn sohM' ^ situation, 
die rafi^ ul inereast' b)r tlin lijgb=aj)X]ous eiiikhxM! is greater than tliat for 
the low-anxious children. The Da\^is-Eells and the Otjs are highly cor- 
related With each otlier and apparently the cwn tests ha%'e a lot of ON^^^rlap 
in terms of what they are measuring. Despite tins correlation between 
the tu'o tests, \vq got these contrasting kinds of findings. Wo base found 
the same thing to be true witli enllege students. 

Our ccinceptiou of anxiety is such that the situation in whicli the 
Ingh-anxious eluld will be at the greatest <l!sudN'antage is ono in xs'lnch 
ho bus to d€?eide for liimself linw and when he is going to respond. In 
other words, tliis is a sftuatinn in which tlic decisions are liis, with no 
cues from the examinef. in which lie has to act indcpcndentlv and cre= 
atieely. It is in this kind of situation that the high-anxious cliild is at 
the greatc^st disadvantage. The anxious child is a highly dependent child 
in the sense tliat lio\v well he does is a funetion of fiow tlnngs are pre= 
?^:ent€H:l to him and ivfiat is presented to him, He is a child who is concerned 
witli w^liat is right and %\rong. Tbe right and Wi-.ng are defined by the 
child in ternis of what other people think in right and wrong. So when he 
has to act for and by bimself, when h*^^ has to make Ins own decisions about 
what is g€3od or bad, right or wrong, tlie anxious child shows up at greatest 
disad\'antage. 



Wv '.It^mnnstrntcd fliis hy pntHnij thv cliilcl into a ?;iriuitic)ti in wliieli 
tlio in>;tMir(ii)ns wrro: 'l\r\ ijnini^ to slunv yr^u somo vardH wh'wh ]\\\vv 
ink blots (m tlKMn, T Nsant you to look at tlio cards unci tell ni(^ tlio 
diflV^ront tlnngs yo\i hpv. Some proplr svc this, ^amc prnple soo 

tliat. TIkm'c^V no ri^ht, tlicM-(^*S no wroim. Yon look at tlio fards. Ii41 x\w l\w 
diilvrvut tliinus tliat vnii ^vv. lUnnoinlior. tlioio'N no riuht hticI no ^^'roni^/' 
A^ain, usinii onr niutclirfl pA\rs, \vv found tluit siHnific^nUlv moro of tlio 
InylismxionH diildrc^i cannot r^^^pond at all, Tliis is not a mattor of ilwiv 
roNponsc^s IxMnij {xoml or bad. Sii^^nific antls' mori^ of tluMn cannot rosjiond 
of (ill to at liNist of thoKo tvu cni tls. ll\is was jnst a^ tru?' for tliC l^riiibt 
aTixious cbild as it \\i\s for tlio ^isera^e anxiotis cIiilcL The othor findintj 
was that tlu^ qtialinf of the rc^spoiiHCS of tlie Icm-anxionH child was siijtnf= 
icAHifK' hotter than that of tho hiyli-anxion?? cliild. rm onipliasizins this 
hocau ^ llit^ Fnost ol)jot'ti\^t\ blatant incheator of intcM fenMico In function= 
in^ is wluai one* canFiot respond at all. 

A^i^:*^ SensiHvity to Children's Anxiety 

In thi^ Hrst yvav of onr ^tiidies wo u*^ked teachers to rate evcfy cliild 
in their class, in terins of di^nonstrations of anxiety in t\iv ekusrooni. 
Thi^ was a study liased (m 2200 children. The clnldren had our anxietv 
scales administered to them m well as various kinds of standardized 
tests \sin'ch liad hieon routinely i^ivcn. We found there was a sii|nificant 
relationship het%veen a teacher'^ rating of a childs anxietv and a tAi^hV^ 
own rating of his anxiety. However, the correlation between teacher 
and child ratings, while significant, was relatively sniall Of mniv interest, 
however, i^ the fact that in the second grade the correlation between a 
t(uiehers latinp^ of a child 5 anxiety and IQ or achievement was betNx een 
.40 or .50, which is relatively high. In the third grade the correlation wan 
somewher between .20 and .30; in the fourth grade it was somewhere 
between JO and .20 and by the time you pet to the fifth flrade there 
was practically no correlation^ That is, the teacher's rating of anxiety be= 
comes increasingly unrelated to a child's IQ or achievement. 

Now^ if you ask about the relation between a chiUrs own rating of 
anxiety and IQ ^^nd achies ement, you get exactly the reverse. As you go 
up the grade, tlic child's own rating uf ]uh imxiety is a inuch better 
predictor of his achievement and IQ than m the teacher's rating of anxiety. 
This might suggest that as a child gets older he is learning to hide wliat= 
ever anxiety feelings lie may have. It becomes more difficult for the 
teueher to discern manifestations of anxiety* Tlie child may be quite 
aware of it, but this does not mean that the teacher is aware of i^. The 
bright but highly anxious child is in a most unfortunate position, Teachers 
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liuvn trc'incMuloiis (lifTicnlly in u^^ociatinK aiixit^ty utuI l)riu:lstni*ss. If n 
^'liilcl is hriulit atul rrninrks to tlio ttuieluT flow Nvi)rrird lu^ is Lihont a 
i nrtlicfiininij test, tlw iviuAirr ]^0()li-poc)liH tliis iHitl sa\s In* has notliiiiir 
to worry about. This kiiul of ti^iduT ruspniisc^ is ^!UlranUHHI to Iia%v nn 
t^flrft at all Anxirty is pocailiarly oiu' of ttioHi* t^xiicrioiurH ssith 
yon c^iTjnot rrasoiK So tlir hrfi^Iit rhild Viv \ar(no of binnij brii^lif ntid 
lias iny a Hr)od n^eord, is i^oinK to disputt^d, ko to spoak, hy the h^adu^r. 
\\1iat this child ]vnvm is that \hvvu is no svmv talknig with thc^ tiuidua- 
aliout this. 

N'S 1^ iTif(M^\=ip\v(Hl mrithcM^H of high- and h)\\"=anxiniiH children for ahoiit 
111 hoiirs each intcrx'jcs\'. Tho mother and the father then rated their 
efiild on a relative))' Kinijilo ehecklist of eharaeteristics siu h as anxietv. 
ayun ..si\=eness, stuhhf a nness and nuitnrity. Wo intervit'W(*d only the 
in(?thcr. but the mother ancl the father fillud out tliiH elu^eklist independ= 
ently. \\'(*]h as \\v startcHl to yo o\or f)nr iiiterview^ the differfniees \vv 
cxpeefod u-erc^ not tMneryinil to tlie dr^gree lliat we antieipalecL Forlu= 
!ia(eh\ following each intia^Nuew the person svho intrrviewed tlu^ TnotJuM- 
wvolr chmn what he tliought wtMit on lietween him id th(^ jKirent, This 
was "top of tnc hcuur' khid of data and no nifire than two pages in length. 
Wi' then gave thc^sp write-ups (not the inter^ac*ws) to six jtidgcK witli one 
fjuestiou! Did write=nps contain anything in them incUeating that 
this mother wlis withholding infomiatiDu? \Vu found tliat the niothcas 
of high=anx[nus eliiidren were rated as significantly moro evasive or dc- 
iensiN^e in the interview than the motliers of low=anxions children. 

^\'hat the clinician w.ls discerning (neither lie nor anvoiiu else col= 
letting data eser knew xvlietlier the child was high= or low-anxious) 
%vas that the Tnuthers of high-anxious children were very concurned about 
saying tlic right thing and not saying the wrong thing. In other words, 
tiiey gave the clinician the feeling that ' ' were holding baek, that tliere 
w ove things l]ic>^ felt they sliuuld not sav . This, however, is very similar 
to \\^hat 1 said hofore. The liigh-nnxifHis child is one who is tremendou^^h^ 
conct'rnctl ahout what is riglit and wrong. Tills is note^rl licre in order 
to chHirly differentiate t\so HOiirces of test aTixietN'—wTat a child gets 
in this rcspt^et via the home and xs'hat is coiitributed via tlie schooh In 
our conception, test anxiety is not something that is created a scliool; 
it is so!nething that a child brings, more or less, to the scIiodI and in 
that situatfon can be eitlier made higher, lower, or kept at the same le\'eL 
Eurh'er I said we asked the fathers and motliers to rate the children. 
The ratings of the fatliers diflerentiated between high- and low-anxiotis 
children in precisDly the way w^e expected. The rating.^ {)f mothers did 
not even come close. When yon think that so much, nf what wp know 
in child development is a function of what mothers have told us, this 
result at least is a basis for feeling uneasy. It may ba that both the 
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iiKitiitT and HiO fatlicT i\v(' voYvvut. MotluM's s( v eliildrtMi Lit clifrrn^nt tiines 
()[ day and in difiVrtmt kinds of sitnationN tliaii fatlua=s do. It ina\= vorv 
wall 1)^ tliat tliis, in some umv. niu>' hr rrlati^d to thv rcHuhs. Tlirro is 
tlio oln-ious ]iosHihiliiy tJiat, iiiscifai' as thr kinds of iAnu uvU ristk s wo 
askixl parcMils tu ra(r= i.Ulu is niuy hi^ niort^ dis]TaNsi<)nuir in tliis n^uaiLi 
than am inotliors. Wo have nntlnnii ronclnsixr fn offor in fciMns n\ an 
exphinatiiJn. 



ImpHcations for Education 

One ()f the iinplicaticms of (Kir ^tndy luis to do witli ihr nature of 
scliQol testinp prograni^. Is it nt)t somowliat snrprjsina that nobody lias 
hntliorcd to link abont tlie ofTocts of tosts on ehilch^on? In tliis nnfoiiunatc* 
era of nationai merit examinations wo ]\ixyo pvo])hnn families in which 
all kinds of pressures are bein^ exerted on tlu* eliild, on the schooh and 
by the scIjooL Of course the poor child is in llie nnddle liere. ^^'o liave 
not paused to ank ourseK'OH ts^^o qnestfnns. Wliat does thin re-fleet abont 
our etdture? What price are Sv^e pas^ini; for tlio enipliasis whieli is lieinil 
put on t<^st roH\\]ts^^ The other iniplication tliat if you toil me the \<) 
yoii want t]\v child to have, I will give him. dependinir on whether he is 
high- or low-anxious, tlie appropriate test. This is to sa\', tlie high=anxinns 
child is particularly \ailnerabio to the nature o! tlio test and how^ it is 
presented. Consequently, there are n.nny children w^ho by the usual 
standardized tests get scores which are not necessarily accurate reflnclions 
of their capabilities. 

Let me tell you, ho^^ ver aliout one gtudy in which we got an 
opposite result, Wc ga\^e the child the \\'itkln Embedded Figures test. 
We said, "Vm going to show you a denign for about ten seconds, then 
Vm going tu take it away and show you anotlier design, TJie first deHign 
is somewhere inside tliib more curnplicated one and I want y;>u to find 
it:* It is in this kind of situation that the high=anxious child does better 
than the low^anxious. Why is this? Let us look at the instruc';ions that 
accompany this test; You sa\^ to the child, '^rni going to show you the 
design, then I'm going to take it uwa\' and show yuu this mure comp]i= 
cated one. You have to find the first in the second. If you feel )'0U w^ant 
to sc- tliu fir^t design again, tell me. 111 stop the clock and 111 sliow it 
to you. If you guess and you guess wrong, rU tall you and Vll give you 
more time/' 

This is a situation in wliich the examiner is in effect telling the child, 
"1 m going to help you. not to tlie extent of telling you what the answer 
is, but Fni going to help you. If you do wronc, Tli give you more time." 
Interestingly, the high^anxious request to see the original design signifi = 
cantly more often than the low^=anxious. In other words, they take advan- 
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taiie of the nfft^rud Sitpport. OhvUmsh if you can srt* it a nuTnl)t'r nf 
tinws tliis is uoinif In Im-Iji jn priihliMn solutidiu Also i]\iv faki^ ma?i% 
fewor j^nusst'S. TIu^\^ art^ just not ihc kind wltn guess, lis [no clau^rruns 
tn i^uvHH^ 

Wo iiro at a tiruM HOW u hrn e\ rr\=hc)tly fiuaily yrtliiiu uniiiu'riu^d at 
Unist the* lay iMil)]ic% with the ]irohl(Mii of taleiit. Aeaiii ihi' problcMn nf 
tali'iU is dt'fiiu^d by :i iv^t svnrc. The kind uf picture^ lliat I liiivo altrinptcHl 
lo di.^scribo for yim in tho vase of tlio anxioiis chihl is (uw \\ aidi inakt'S 
iiKlepcndenl. crtnitiNU^ activity unliki^ly. AUhoui^li a child Tiiav hc^ vs-^ 
ironicly In iiiht as clcfiTU d by a ti^st scnyr, if ho is ;i hiuh .iuxinns clifld 
tlicn tlierc is a i;f)od chanco tliat he is one \vh_(} will he unable to utili>^c 
his potontialilit^s in a creative, prtxluctivc manner. \Miat distresses me 
about all tht^se talent lumts is tluit wn are defining c^reativity. l)i iKlUne^ss. 
iru1<^piMidence of tluandit. bv a tt^st score. Qnr rt^Hulls clcuirlv su*^Uf>st tliat 
for many briifht but unxjouK cliildren this is not the kind of jioojile tliev 
are. 

We SVC this on the colleiie level. For exaniple, sraduatc departnients 
in any field spend a list of tinie adiiiittinK studeTits. Tliey try to Helect 
people who are going to be productive in scholarly acfivities. The CJratb 
uate nc^cord Kxatnination, or the Millers Analogies Test, is given for 
adniission to gnuhuite schools, ft you get above a ctTtain point, clninct^s 
are yon are going to bo admitted and you thertTore, presumalily, liave 
certain characteristics, If you do not get above a certain score, >ou do 
not have these characteristics and you cannot get adniittcd. PeopI'^ are 
chosen for the PhJ3, prc^gram because tliese are the ones who are gniny 
to be seliohirly, productive, creative people. They are gfjing to be tlie 
ones w^ho pul^lish and niako the contributions to our society. The* nuKlal 
number of pid)Heations past the Ph.D. fn this country is zerci. We ba\'e 
gotten ourseh^es into the box of thinking that we ai i)redict certain kinds 
of things on tlie basis of available tests. Frankly, I do not feel dial llie 
answer is, "let's get more and Isetter tests/' although I am sure much 
money is going to he spent in the development of these instruments. 

I am here reminded again of a problem in mental subnormality. 
ThGro is a body of researeh in whicli mentally subnormal children haw 
been followed up five years after they have left school, tt^n years after, and 
in some cases up to twenty years later. These were children who were in 
special classes, All of tliem had IQ s less than 70. Tliere is one item on 
w^hich the bulk of these studies agree. When you follow these children in 
later life, it is hard to tell the di(rc*rence between them and a control group 
of children vdio were in tlie same school at the sanie time but were iiot in 
a special class. One woidd not have predieted this. Aaain. if pupils an nut 
into a special class, th<Mi we have a certain future laid out for tliem ^M)r 
reasons we do not understand^ however, they do not go along witli awr 



sUT^^otyjir, Ilt'rt' is u point that vnixy haxr miwc vcirvAuvi' ior ciirriculuni. 

iiiis is nil iirra in Nsliicli svv kivv iiilrrMstrd aiul ss'hit^h wv IXYV now 
lu'^inninij If) stiHly. ! wniild put it in this swiy: Ifow clo li^ac-luT^ pn^sent 
lU'w nialiMMul to a class? This is hut U variant n( [In: fjurstinn. liins^ dc) 
ttuiciiers ihi\vv in the dvp^nH' to svhiuli thvv make it oasy Inr a cliild tfi 
SUV, ^'I clon't knfnv/' withniit fcnOiiiLi tliat he k hcin^ rr^artitHl as a fnu]? 
Our olisc'i \ ations sniiyi^st tliat relatiN'tOy iVw travliri s culM rii^tMicU'r a 
scK'ial'psyrluilcii^fva] cliinati^ in tlit^ class iii svhirh a (^liilf! van aclniii. "I 
don't knc)u%'' without ivvlin^ tliat hr is inftTior and inadef{natc. 

One of the pruhlvnih that nvw Ph.D's ^iivv sshi^w ihvy iiu lo fhvir 
jnlis in ihvy hiivv to act as if thv>' know it alh Yon vannol go to yonr 
eolloagnv and say, ''I don't nudvrstancl thiH, ' ])OCaus(^ ]\v svtjnld hiok at 
ynii and ytai wniild bv^in to fvvl that n!a>'l)r that look is K^dh^ what 
you arts It is liurd for ns tu adnUt to our students. "Iliis is an urva in 
u^hicli ! Nui;, hv inore jiroficitMit, ])ut I siniply am nut/' \\'u make it 
(*<}nally 'ifFir? ifir tlu^rn to athnit tliu sainc^ tiiitiir, 

This . nicjiul pif)hl(Mn in tho clvnivntar> svlinnL To what t^xtont 
do w(* make* it possilih^ for children t() tell us that thes* don't know? Fnt 
in unother wu>\ it is erudal to Tnake u child feel that lie can sav, "I don't 
know/' as a nuuins for insuring productive Icarninii. \\'e Iiavo o])Ht*r\'(^d 
teuclier^^ in their first presi^ntation ol liuw nuitta'iaL and they dilfiM- 
tremendciU^ly in how they prepare children for what (s corning, It is a 
rare teaelier who sp(^nds a good deal of time trying to make chilch^eu 
feel that tlicy run admit to Ufit kufiwiiig, to not und(*rstanding, uatluinf 
fc^ehng that the teacher or liis peers arc going to derogate hhn. 
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Personnlity InflinsncBs L&nrri -q 



The Shaping of Motives for Learning 



RlCHAliD AlfERT 



Education has an obvious responsibility with rogartl to the com- 
miinicatiun of content. Less obvious and perhaps more? qiiestionnblc is 
tlio rebponiiibility whicli education must bear with rogard to the social 
problem of intellectual apathy. To accept the first roiponsibility is to 
suggest tluit it is within the suope of educational goals to add or subtract 
from the body of knowledge wlilch an individual carrir'S away witli him 
from his educational experience. To accept the second responsibility is to 
hold that education can affect, in addition, those chnracteristics of an in- 
dividual that might lead to intellectual apathy or indifTerence after the 
completion of his formal education. This argument would seem to suggest 
that educators have a responsibility for instilling within the prjpiilation 
via mass education a set of values, attitudes and motives, wliich would 
insure an interiectually aware, alert and curious citizenry. 

In determining the wisdom of placing such blame and responsibility 
upon the educational institution in our society we must examine; (a) how 
much the inculcation of values, attitudes and motives is a justifiable com- 
ponent of the educational process^ (b) what values, attitudes and mnf fses 
we are transmitting via current educational practices- and (c) wliat an 
edticational experience conceivably cauld do or be expected to do toward 
the reduction of intellectual apathy. We must defer to the educational 
philosopher for the answer to the first question. If he accepts the tenet that 
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•he educational institution in n society must not only rtlucate an iiiclis'iclnal 
Hi llu coiUt'nt-scnsc, hut imi.st ivuvh him as well lo viihw txiuc-ation anci 
to want to act like an oducatetl man, then lu' will have dc.'fiiu. tl a svt of 
qoulfi lor {-ducation winch we niu.st implcnuTit and help to roalize, Het-au.st? 
I lH'h:t'\'f that leading educational pliilosophcns woiihh and indeed do, 
sui^port these goals (4,13.44), 1 feel it h indeed juHtifinhle to attend in 
tlie latter two questions: nameh^ wliat arc we })rcscnlly doinji toward the 
realixution of these goals, nnd %\'hat could wc do? 

iducational Goals 

First, let us spell out a bit rnoro specifically the natrne of the de.sircd 
goals or edueatiunal outcomes. These have l.jeen stated in a \ariety of 
ways by writers both in cdncation and psyciiology. I he citizen-prodiict 
of educatfon should: (a) show intellGctual curiosity, (b) value and want 
to niaku logical and rational decisions, (c) valuo and want to gain niasterv 
Ihrough understanding, and (d) enjoy working with problems, so that ( 1) 
he looks at liis onvironment in such a way that he brings problems to liglit, 
(2) he responds to problematie aspects of the ens ironment in preference 
to others, (3) ho remains in the field in which the problein is present, 
that is, ho does not daydieum, change die subject, etc, (4) he gains 
pleasure Irorn the process of problem soKing as well as from tlic final 
solution itself, and (5) he weighs alternative solutions in terms of their 
adequacy, rather than immediately accepting an easily obtained solution. 
He is not content with inelegant solutions. In etieet, this citizen-product 
looks at his world, wonders "Why?" and gains satisfaction from finding 
out. VMiat is most important, however, is that these moti\'es be inteni'd- 
iised, self-initiating, and self-rewarding. 

Let me quickly point out that tlicse values and motives are not tdien 
to our present educational process. A good nurnbor of students do deuc iup 
the desired motives and values. Observational data of most classrooms will 
provide numerous instances of the presence of such values and motives. 
My concern is rather with w4iether or not our educational program is 
geared toward increase in the strength of these motives, and whether or 
not teclmiques for strengthening them are not appearing in the classroom 
in far too helter-skelter a fashion. 

For example, in comparative content analyses of mnthomatics te.xts 
wdijch we are carrying out under the auspices of the School Mathematics 
Study Group at Yale (2), we found in addition to dilTerencos in the sug- 
gested function of mathematics, the cognitive mode, and the feedljack 
strategy, that the 7th grade texts differ significantly in the motives and 
values which we assume to be already strongly operative in the child. 
For e:;ample, one te.xt emplmsizes the child's interest in traveling, in com- 
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pi ing batting a\'era^cs, in buying thingH, in livv alariiis^ This toxt 
uppartMitly apptMls to nu){i\ of niastiM S in L'uiKMtHr iininiHliati^ silnations. 
The ulhvv tcxl, \XViirvd lc> a child ol tho suinc' agr. uppoalh tu aii rntirfK^ 
chliVrt'nt sc*t i>f niotist'^;, tn the iiilriiisic grat ilicatinn durivrd ircnn lisin^ 
(Hii^'s niincl. That in, it appeals among ntlicr things tt? u nu)ti\ v to llunk and 
to mt^'t intollcctuul cluillt'ngts to salinfy I'uriijsits^ about niattiTs not [)ri^s- 
ently in tho ehiUrH uxpuricnct*. Ncnv it svcim rfasotuiblu to ask such 
(jno^^iions as: \\1iat c^fU^et doos gearing texts to s'ariouH niotisos aiid salne^t 
have an a chiltrn own niotisoH and \uhies, and is it enough to asHinni^ the 
presene*' ni ^ nujtixt* to hav'e it vxi^i? 

Thert^ are nians' such unansu'tMX'd. and, in fact, oittMj unasked (pu^s- 
tioHH related to educational curricuhi. Becanse theKe fiu^'stioiis liave not 
been a^ked in any systeniatie fasliion, tht^ edncationul picture appears, at 
present, to be soniewluit of a inoti%'ationaI "hodgepodge/' Perhaps a \iv\c{ 
surN'ey of some of the possibh* ninti%=ational thlficullic^s in c^urrent educa- 
tional practice woidd help to pu%(^ the wny lor further ctinsicU'ratinns, 

Diie in jiart to the jirt^sent structure <)f tulneatioTuxl institutions, and 
the lEniilations of financial support h)r research, edncLition has placed 
grt^at cmphaHis on relatis'ely short-teiin goals. That is, there are relativt^ly 
few eHort^i to e^'alnutc the effects of an iHlueational s>stcni in terms oi 
long-range or longitudinal studies, which extend os'er any period long(*r 
thaii a siiigle selajol year (38), ISecanse we Itujk for effects at llit* end of 
a school %'('ar, the nature of the ovaInati%e criteria is necessiuih^ limiteiL 
It is ohvitnis that tlie esLdsiative criteria whicli we select because of tlu^si^ 
practfcid eonsiderations affect our estimate of the methods whicli appciu 
to work, This may be penny-wise, pound-foolish! It is cjuite possible that 
the factors that lead to the realization of shart=term goals nta%^ not onlv 
not \vovk with regard to Iong=lerni goab such as those with %\ Inch \\ o are 
now concerned, but may, in fact, be dvtrmwnlal to the reali/ation of tht^se 
goals. The fact that an incenti\'u is inunediatcly eflecti\t^ is no jiroof that 
it is good (20). 

A suinewhat analogous problem concerns tlu^ use of resvard ti^eh^ 
niquos. As one looks at the American educational system, lie g<*tH an 
impression that educators most often are trained by tluMr students to use 
the niost effccti\'e rcinlorcers, the roinforcers that work. Chanted that 
s\'ith the accent of Dewey thi^re was a shift from negatise reinforecrs 
such as a birch rod or cane, which supp*^essed behavior, to positive re= 
inforcers, stilh as one writer suggests, "a change* has l)ecn made not from 
aversive to positive controh l)ut from one form of a\"ersi\ g stimulation to 
another The child at his desk, filling in his workbook, is belmving 
primarily to escape from the threat of a series of minor n\ ersi\'e events— 
the teaclier's displeasure^ the criticism or ridicule of liis classmates, an 
ignominious showing in the competition, low marks, a trip to the office 
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'In hv talkt^l to' In tliu prifuupal, ur a wan] to tho partMit wlu) ]\)av AiW 
vvhovl to llir l)irt/Ii locl, lii {his wi^Urr (if axri siM- rniisri[iu'iK i s. Ui-itiiiu 
ihi* riyht a!iN\\rr is in itseif an irisi<xnfica!it i scwt. any vWi i i oi w liii li Is 
]nst annd tlu^ atixic^tirs, the bent cloni, aiul tlu^ au^rrssjcnis whu li aii^ tla^ 
inrN ilahli^ I>y-prc)thu N of wvovsivi' viniiruV* { AO 

W'hilt* tliis author Tiia>' iiaintiiii^ an c^\rrsKi\'oh' ni.*uati\t* pit'tiiro. 
it iviw iliat hi»caiis<* ol thi^ prossnrf's cui a ttua Jut. \\c is slill iiK'liiMHl {d 
wsv i]w teehnitiiu^s that Wink most odiciunllsv lie \sill t'OiJlinao Lo do ihi^ 
as Iiinij as Ins nuijor i;(»al is tlic coniniuniuation o( contont. I ssonM snuuo>.l 
that th(* nioHt vlVnAvut technique's of control ?nay haw aKr iiflant difflrnl- 
tic^s. VirHt, unthio onipliasis is placvd on tonsi(jnal niotiN'os. Second. lilaviiiL^ 
upon the niajor Tnotivatic^iis (which are priniaril\' social) wliirh the child 
hrinKH to ihv situation tends to streiigihen thc^sn ]n(ni\ c^s and c othcas 
rnoii' dcsinil)k% lonii=tcrnK lionsocMal nioti\oK uncxcrcisi-d, rhird, iisinci 
social niotives (svhicli aro often anxictydadcn ) for rcinforciim the learninu 
of content often has side effects. Xunua^ons studies (oJ2.^3o^ sIio\s' tlial 
when ehil(h=en learn material in an emotional]y ehargcKi socMal sitnalMJu. 
where tlu^ social risk and pay-olf are high, there is often cxitUaK'e al 
learning bloekage, debiHtating anxiety, ecniforniity of Iielun ior, and eiu 
phasic nn ' ■els rather than on analysis and abstraetion— a cnjrnitisf. Hlale 
of allairK whicli lends to linjit tlie educational flc^xil^ility of the student. 

Classroom Interaction 

During the past fusv yeiirs iii a projeet under the direction of i\ 
Sear^ of Staniord (38) wu lias e liecn working on an euipirically diTived 
metliod for systenmCfe o]3Hervatie?n of elassrooni interaction. The data we 
liavc collected tu date indicato marked individual difrcrenees among teach- 
ers in tJie nature and freqncaiey of the tecluiiciue^ of control wlucli tlicv 
use and in the nature of wliat it is that they reinfijrce. Konic findiriiis 
deri\'ed from the use of this instnunent \s=ill be ntsted later. Jlere I would 
only point out that for all teiieliers a Iari;e perc<>ntage of the eontrol was 
carried out through social reintbrccment=social sluiuiing, ehiss appniba- 
tion, personal upprovah etc., and rewards were given for hjllouing 
dircction^^, lieing correct, perfornung up to a standard of e^eelleuce, etc. 

If wc look at thesG behaviors which elicit reward, we are struck by 
how general they arc, that is, how little tliey aro intrinKieally related to 
intellectual endeavor. The cliild may learn that following diructions, being 
correct, performing up to a standard of exccllenee, etc., are desirable 
behaviors, but tliere is no apparent reason wliy moh dGsirable behaviors 
should be intellectually linked in noneducaticmal settings. Thus, for ex- 
ample, rewarding the student who is highly motivated to achieve may, and 
usually does, make hiin a good student when ha is in school Wc know, 



however, that in our sfjcirly an inclis icliKil CMinrriniuI witli iiclurN i^rniMit ran 
achie\t* clin^ct gratifiiution In wiiys uliic li avc iOt ,it ul! nOutt d li^ in- 
tc^llrctnal l>eha\'it5r> TIumi, if the suhcHtl lias liiirlnrccl this niotixo tlirduuh 
rt'warth it luis donn httlu U) imwvv the LOiitinnity ui' intcUvi iutil vwiXvavin 
i\{Wy erachiai ai. Hiis xsoiih! snuurst that pii^sihli- niuli\t*x aud hrliasinrs 
imnv intriij^icully wlnivd U) m{v\\vcU\i\\ iaulrascu' sliould hv rrwarcicd 
in tlio scliooLs. 

Anotlicr niotix^aticaial dilTicnlty in ciirrcait educational praclicc ^^n^Id 
l)o that iuvvniWv^ gain posvor prirnarilv tlnf>nyh tlio anthc)ril\- cit t a* 
tuuuher ratlicr than tlirnuuh the direct rolalinnshfp ]j('t\v(Mni the task Mi d 
goals of the learner, Tluae is a coTiHtunt eNternal agent uf i^ratifiealioih 
It would ho foolhardy indeed to anlieipate that in another situation, out- 
side tlie sehooh ^^^here the teacher 1h absent, the same Tnf)ti\H*s ^sould he 
nperalinir. A study hy Henuf^tt (T) iheely dfMiionstratt^s this laet. She was 
able l^y persnaHion teclmiqueK to gt^t 90 pereeiit of an exjUM iniej^tLil ^rt)Up 
to volnnteer (raise their luuids) to participate in an expiM'irnent- lliese 
students were in the classroom at the linie that they were perHuaded to 
voUuiteer. in contrast, with the ecsnlroj group, and no persuasion, she 
got only 10 percent to volunteer. She found, however, lliat when flu^ linie 
eanie for the experiment, onls' 10 pereent showed np from the eontrol 
gronp and 10 pereent trnni the experiuienlal ^roup. ThouHli peopk* were 
willing to raise lluMr liunds in the clasHrooin situatit^n, this iMithusiusin did 
not carry o\er or transfer into their hehas^ior outside the elaHsroom, 

We have gis en only brief consideration to sonio of the desirable molix^a- 
tional and value goals, and examples of some of the difricnltit^s in present- 
day educational procedures. Let us r^Hv turn to an attenipt to fornuilate, 
on the basis of current mativational theor>- and research, an educational 
procedure which could, conceivably, be expected to aehieve the desired 
motiNational and value goals. 

Motivational Program for Educatfon 

In order to understand tlio plan that is being proposed, tlie rcacJer 
must first understand the theoretical assumptions that I am making. The 
writer is here treading on theoretical territory fraught with contro\^ersial 
landmines. In fact, there is hardly a statement in the remainder of this 
iiuper witli which some psychologist would not take exception. With tliat 
^varning, let us proceed to examine the ten theoretical assumptions nnder= 
lying the motivational program for education that I should like to propose. 

1. Dofinition of Motivation. First of alb let mo theoretically define 
a motive us something which serves to energize, select and direct the 
behavior of an individual (9). There are, of course, other criteria for 
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Hiwh ii (lofiniticm. l)ut tliey will tint coiicorn us h \i\ I slunM also mention 
tiuit I atn u^^sunnnq fli.it all hviiavior is nH>li\aU'ci. 

2. Mntivr HwrarHiii, \X\\vn tlie v\\M vntvvs [hv sehonl svstt in hv hA%. 
in c^flrct a mntivnHonal liirmrrliy f 1^23=281. Thh h\vnuv\\y of motivrs 
is hmvd \\\ part on an innnte ordering— innatL^ in tlie ^vusv tluit a Iiienirehy 

or iincliMis of cnic (^xists at birth or v\\\vv\iv% as a rniK'lkin of nuUnratioii 

and in part nn prc^x iuns rxpiM'irnco, tlmt is, cun Mcr huirnini^. This Inerurdiv 
is Knl)]ect to renrgani/^ation. Henrgani;^ation can taku ]}\avv as a functicui 
of the? satisfactinn or satjaticMi of tho dominant nKitives in the* hi(^rardiy. as 
a luncLiun ol ihv ^i\v\\uX\\v\\\n% cif weLikur mc)ti%T*>i in the hicrarchv initil 
\\\vy snpplant tho mnru pQwcM'fnl ones, or as a fnnction of suhlimatiniK tliat 
is. rcHUrt'ction of tlio enc^ri^it's fjf xhv. h\u}\vv mutWvs into the ]usn(t ni<5ti\'rK, 
VMdvnvu inrthrr mmo^^s tlmt the* doniinant nioti\'t^s in a niotis aticnial 
liirrareh)- aro social fn most instances and arc ascrsisc or tcnsionul in 
natnrc\ They ar^^ (h'i\'cs chrcctt^d tou'ard tlic rcdnction of an niiplcasant 
Hititc ol afiuirs. Only tlinsc motives wliich appear lower in the Iiierarehv 
^ccni to be po^iitive or appcliti\H% ia\, concerned with approach bchas ior 
nr gratification ilirnngli the gaininil of a pleasant incentive. 

The entire issne of positive \-ersns ncgati%^G motis^ation is indof^d a 
contrfncrsia] onts Rc^ferencc works hy While (43) -^nd Miliar (27) arc 
i^xccIlcMit presentations of tlic alternatise views. I believe that tliere is 
ample e\'ldence at tlu^ prDsent to alknv us to accept the existence of innate 
pc^sitis e as well as of inniitc tiegati\-e motiN cs, 

3. MultijiJij Dvlciininant^. Eacli moti\'e lias cnnnectiKl with it a set 
of beha^'iors whicl! tlic child is most likely to acqnire if that partieular 
nintise is doniinnnt in his motivatinnal liierarehy. Tliene inan)' rcHpnnses 
for each motive arc in turn hierarehlcally organized. Some of them are 
more Ifkcly to ocenr than others in any gi\'cn situation ^29). Despite this 
appart'nt spfHaficit^' in the link of behavior to motives, i: ' .jsa clear that 
tlie same beliasior often serves more than one moti\e ^ innltaneouslv. For 
example, eating smoked nysters at a party may satis] ^ s hostess and 
ones hunger shnultaneously. Therefore, we assume that any bGlunior ■ 
can be in the sorx ice of one or more niotis es, and in its linkage to a niotls^e, 
it may or may not be tlic dominant (most prububle) I.icha\ioral rc^sponse 
connected with tlmt motive. 

4, The Shaping of Behavior. Thnro is now ample evidence presented 
by Skinner (40,41) and many others that it is possible to chanRe the 
nature of probability of tlie occiirrenco of behavioral responses througli 
judicious control of the environm- ^ Snch shaping of behavior is ]ari^ely 
dependent npon the nature - ' ^'on of the child and tlir prnxinv 
ity of the satisfaetion of th ^ d\\ ho performanee of the desired 
behavior. The nature of the i n: .cinforcement, the frequency of its 
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prcsrntation, the tinie lapse iKtwrcn ihc response aticl the reffilnrcM'nifnf 
are mujor MSpi^cts of llw situation and nllvci ilw spvcd uitli wih^ li a 
brljus lor gel^ cbveloprd lir sluiptul in the cliiicL i( is. f iirfln^'iiHu e. i \ idiMd 
tliut the shaping oi iuOuis iors is 1 nndunuMiluIlx' i ecu ^luii/a linn of (ht^ 
response hieruithy. that is. it is a teiiiniijue for jiKikina ^nn- ri^sponse 
prepotent to ntluT ]n^\n\ U)Vs prcn fniivly i^^sou^;i^ :1 \v\i\\ i^i atifii at inh nf 
{he in(5tive. 

The Slrrnriflu uitia t)j VosUirf^ i^rirrs^ Wi- kmnv snri)riM!iuI>^ 
aliont the teaehin^ of moWvrs. Wv ]\\ivc a ninnhcr of tlionrjrs nMJarfhni: 
tlie nmnner in ulucii a uvw^ rnotiv e is ucu|nir( d in: a ssiuik molisr strtajntli = 
(*nt^d, but the present exadtMiee doi^s not uarnuit any slrrniu c^nnelusion 
about this niattrr. Briefly th(* sarions thtMjric^s ar«^ us follows: 

a. 77m Tltrnrf/ nf Kmrravurr. ^rnrdffiq \n this flinnry, n wt ak*>r inntiN^^ 
will hovomi^ dnminant in the rnviu?niiiMnt w\\vn {\\v nunr powrrfnl Tiititivt's 
Iiavu hvvu NatisfiocL Thrrrhjrc. cinr strrjiuthpus oj- hu i r.i^rs (hi' i'IFih 1 1\ < in ni 
m\v irintis^e by sutisfying oihvv niotivrH iOAA^). [ Jiis tlirnry is a( tlu* UiAs dt 
the tenrhinps of John Di^wi^y. h)r W ?snaat's!s tluit iho iiiniiNrs utiirli w<' linvr 
prnpnspt] drsiralilr goals, svkAx as euriositw will rfiuai^o and fhrn^iffrr lu- 
stronp: in a sotaally snpj)nrHvr rrn'ii onnient. 

b. Tlw Theory of Am^riation. Aecording lo tltis {henry, a drive* is acM|ji!r( (l 
or strcnKthcned tlirongh its nssnciatioii witli nnr)tlH^r more pnwcMbil (inoic^ 
priniary) dri\^f , For rxampUv tlie niotive for dopoiul^^nes^ i*i hiiilt np dirouiih n 
link with the hnngrr drivo. The stHinence is snnK^wliat as follows: infant 
is liungrv uikI experiencing a state nf disooinh)rt. Every liiiio hi* is h^d and 
tlic tension rtnlucL'd, his nioihci- is close As a resnlt nf this ruMoecbnii 
betwc^CTi Tnotlicr and tension reduction, and between absenc^e of nuither and 
die presence of tensfoTi or dissat(sfact{f)n, Ibt^ itifant dvvvhps u strong desire 
to he near mother. Tliis we charaeteri^e as u dc^pendeney dri\Hv Oner this drive 
IS developed, ft may bo clfcited by any type of tension or ffsov wliieh leafls 
the child to geek hi^; mnther (18.29,30). It also has been araned, and rather 
efFeelively, tliat in hnmnns, n secondnry or aeqnfred dr]\e sneh as dependene\\ 
if ft gets strong enough, beeomes higlily resistant to extineticMh i.e., binetionally 
aiitonomoiiH. e\Tn thougli it may no lonjier l>e liiiked to ihi- prjniary drive oiJ 
whieli it u'as originnlly built (1), 

c. Affect Theory. Tins ll icory is liased on tlie arguni(*nl that wv appioat^b 
diinK^; that has'e a posidve ufFeetive or iMnotiijnal ton<' and avoid thinws whic^h 
are negatively oniotjona]]y toned. Therefore, to the extent that afreet or 
eniotional tone in linked to nn ob]ect, the individual will l)e motivated to see^k 
that object in order to experience die resultant afFective state. Aceording to this 
dieory, cuen in the environment whieli elicit appetitive bt^havicir are really 
cues \vhieh tell the individual, 'If you do thus and so, yoii will feel good/* A 
new niolis'e may be developed then, by linking the desired behasaor to an 
afFeetivc stale (1L24,32). 

d. The Theory of Dismnance or Di^parily. This theory is !)ased on the 
ussumption that disparity or incongruity between two attitudes or two actions 
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wliieh aru in mmo way jnxtapnsrd in tho mnw nction system ercnitrs tCTision. 
Tljrrn iH aw uncIiTlying nnstivi^ in an intiU'iilual In vvihwv t]\c ilcurvr of tliis 
inc-nn^islcnry. Thm, thv pwsviwr nf dfHsnu.int or clisparate tlunss in an indi- 
viclnal's psyclinlfigira] rtivironnuMit motivatrH acti?)i! tn rcchuv tins cli^^^onancv 
nr disparity (18,^=11. wt' apply diKsnnancv Ownry in sludy n! hnmun 

porSfJTudity. ihvro is :^finir diilvvi^uvv of (ipinion iK^lsviu'n varicnis tlirdrfsts as to 
wlicihrr or laU di^c ri^panc ic>s aji^ cngnilivts uiTLX'Uve nr pas^UAv IkjIIl At 
pFfKrnl ihp lark fjf dfflnite evidence in support of any n??r prevrnts a final 
srlf'rtinn. 

(\ Thr Thronf of Exfirise. iMnally wc liavc a thcnry ieaatclinK 
NtrcngtLriiing of pmitivc inotives wlikli snggp^ts that because' piJHitivc^ Tuutivi's 
hnifl te) 1)c!ia\af)r which pimadcs intrinNie grafincatinn, the mere prt)vi5ion of 
opportiitiity for hchuvicng to nccur in tho stavico of thcsi^ niotivrs will fond to 
sfri>nKthcMi the ruuiiyvs (8,^1=3). For oxanipltv if the toaclirr ubh^ to sav. "oouuv 
huik afid Si^i\^ inid tho t^liildri^n arc ablo to "si^^" and thoroiore to get graliflGatUni 
ii)Y innking. the ehilcht'ii will want to 'lofjk and svv'^ in the future. Thu>^ tlie sheer 
freqnoney n( reprtitirai oi hehavior perfiMined iii tlie servioe of a parlfcular 
inotive wfudd 1)0 snfRcMont, through its sojf^strenulhenin^ niechaTiisTn, to 
inercMiso die ]onl<=ncy nf tliat motive in tlie child. 

Those fiw thoorio^ provido our host source of a practical plan for 
tlio ckn-ehijiniont of motives. Wv cannot at present, choose Frnni amonp 
tluuiK fortufiatoly we iieod not, for thoy are not niiitually exchiKi%^e. 
Wo shalh thereforc\ in the alisenco nf dntu supporting ono of llu^se 
tlionries ratlior than another, use all of thcni. ^^imultanennsly or sequent 
tfajjy, insofar as that is possihle, 

fl \'fihic^. So canaronniont or hehavioni] context is cvor free of 
valnes — ^of conceplifms of the desirabh^ in hehavior, ThcHO %ahie^i, as 
oullfn^al <]ireetivi>s. ]in%e tlu^ effoet of stipporting certain behaviors aiul 
inhibifinji or snpi)ressing otlu^r^. Ronietiines the directives arc explJcft, 
sucli as. "Keep off tl)o Hrass/^ and sonu^times they are \cm explicit, but 
ncvcMthoh^ss clear. As a result i)f sudi a directive, for t^xaruple, children 
roalii^o that there arc certain appropriate behaviors to perform in certafn 
situations. This argumont hm been brilHantly denion-^tiutcd in a book 
by Barker and WriHht callod Midwest and Its Children (6) in which 
they illnstrato linw a ebilds behavior varies as a function of the ecological 
M^ttinir or ( ultnral context in which lie act^^. 

^^1li]e these eontextual vahieK ser%'e as situational determinants of 
iniincdiate behavior, envln)nnicntal values can sometimes have more 
loni^-ran^t^ effects. Wc are flndinff out a great deal abnnt a process called 
"identificatfoih" whereby one person incorporates a set of values held 
by another. This process seems to be largely dependent upon the nature 
of the afFecti\v relationship between thc^ two ppoplo (inj2,291. For 
exaniple, u child incorporates certain parental values, not by any direct 
instruction, but rather by a covert motivational proccss^ — the motive to 
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identify. If the nature of the relationsliip is appropriate, tlie child soeins 
niotivatod to hocomo "like Daddy" or "like Monirny/' 

Thus t'n\ irnnrncntal vaUins play a dniil^lc rnln in nnr theorc^ticul 
prnpnsnL First, the>' ofFrr sitnational inforinnt inn \\'iiiuh pr«)\ idt^K ox nhui- 
ti\M' (hructis'c*? for iinincdiate behavior. Srmnd, tliey may, undi^r urrtain 
ctniditioTis, nffur iiinro personal infurmation wliich niay becoino inec>rp(H 
rattnl into the* ptusonality of the individiHiI and niuy provide^ direeti%'t^H 
fnr morn long-rant^e bcluivinr, 

7, Moo(L I'horo is hnlii uxpurinuMital (32) and clinical c-xidrin'O tn 
inihrato that tlin kind of inood or afiortivc cxpfMMonc^o a.scjuiated \\^ith 
tlu* k^arnin^ situation in Hii;!n'ficantly rolatcMl tn children's attitudes toward 
intellfHtnal oudvi\\nr, p.iJm "niath is dulh" ''niatli is r\c*iiini4/' "niath is 
hnrjni^/' ''niath is fiin"(3I ). \\"hc'ilier or nnt innful turns out to ]ut\'r tunisul 
inipcrrl in atliliidc^ fonnation. or to bt^ inorrlv a cnntjurrn'timt indicatjjr 
of attitnd(\ svij slialh in %mp\v nf its statistically siu^fuficant rclatinnship tn 
attftodt" fnrniatfc^n, include it in our thinkini;, 

8, Expcrlancy. \V]ictlH*r or not gratification is souuht Inr a specific 
nH)ti%c in a particular Hituatinn will lurHcly be a function of the stronKth 
«if the dri\^e \vjlhin the cinld and of the expt^ctuncy of drixe ^alis(acti<nK 
If eitlier the ih i\*t^ strc^n^th or the eNpc^ctanc\ is zero, then child will 
not perform hrha\anr pursuant to gratification of that dris^e (5)* This 
suiit^t*sts that ihrnuLih appropriate control of en%aronnientid ciich we can 
inaki^ It more* or Ic^ss aj^^propri iie to perform behavHJr in the sfMvice of 
ouf^ (h'is'c or another', 

f). TJic Rrhifion (^f ^It^fivc's fa Pcrrcptioih Tlie (*%'idriiee svc\us siifTi- 
cneuth' clcMir that niotisM^s not nnly affect tlu^ perff jrmanct^ o! a chilch biit 
also Ills perception of thf* world around luni, This is niost marked in 
siliiations xsliert* Lrspc^cts of the* cnsarnnnu^nt are arnbi^ric)irs\ ijndi*r tlu^sc 
ctmditioTis moti\'c^K tend to afTcu't the Helc'etion of the objec^ts in the en- 
xaroninent to be attended to ancl then to afft^ct the* eognitixt^ organi/ation 
of th(^se ])cMx'cM%H*d objc^cts. 

H). S('lf-C()fu:('f)f, FinaUy we shall ccMisidc^r the self=c^oneept as a 
cHjj4niti%'e c^onfiuuration which coukl be con^^idered as a ntaNU)loyieaI 
network or as a Tm-diatlni^ thcHiretical cogniti\e struilure, "As a rt^suU 
csf IritcMuu^ticni with the onviroinnent, and particularly as a rc^sult of e\alu= 
alional interaction ^^atll others, thi^ struclure itself Is fornicd— an ortian- 
v/ah], fhiid, bul c c)!isist(Mit ccnicc^jitual patlcM'u nt pca'cc^plir ais of character- 
istit^s and ri^lat jonships of llie T or the 'u\v' togc^ther uath Niduc^H at- 
tiH*he<l to tlu'Sf^ eoncu^pts/' 

"Most of tlu' ways of belun ing which are adopted by the orgLinIsm 
are those svlueh are consistent with the concept of si^lb Concepts of self 
function as guiding principles/' The aboSH! cpicjiations are driiwn from 



tlie works of Carl Rogers (36), one of the leaders in the work on soIf= 
concept He, along witli Mead, Conley, AngyaU Lecky, Raimy and 
nthers, has long sought to labul the self as a significant mediating proc = 
e^s. For example, Raimy ^ays, '"Tlie self-concept is consiantly used as a 
frame tif roference wlien choices are to bo made, Tims it serves to regulate^ 
behavdor and may serve to account for observed uniformities in per- 
sonaIity"(36). 

We shall arpue that the self concept is a stable cnnfigtirntion within 
the personality, and that the discrepancies from this 5elf-concept have a 
motivating effect. This is consistent with a theory put forth by Helen 
Peak In wliieh she says, ''The self -concept is one exnn iplo of an encom- 
passing categnr)^ which may provide commnn di^riensions, or tliu wlioli* 
that fits many concepts, percepts, atti*:iide^, and other states in context 
witli each other^ so that when di'^*^nirity orrurs between iierceptions and 
attitudes about the self, motiv i^ion is likely to be set up" (84). Because 
the self-concept is CQmposcd of ufl'ective as well as cognitive elements, 
it is possilile that the uisparity or dissonance could exist in any of those 
areas. 

A recent :^lndy by Matiro (34)^ in whicli lie administered a projec- 
tive test of njOtivation as well as measures of the actual and ideal self 
ratings provides interesting support for Peak's thesis. While Matire^s 
results show no correlatirm between the motivation measure and either 
the actual or ideal self, he did find a signiflermt correlation between the 
motixational score and the discrepancy between these two measures of 
self-concept. Thus a disparity between statements regarding the self 
was related to the amount of motivation an individual shows. At present 
tin's ofTers some support for the motivational thesis set forth by Peak. 
Peak's hypothesis of causality, howe% er, is not tested by Matire's data. 



A Curriculum Program 

With these theoretical assumptions as background, we are finallv 
in a position to outline a highly oversimplified motivational curricultmi 
design for considLvration. %\niile I cmphnsize the mc)tl\"atlonal aspc^ets of 
education, I hope that tlie reader will not think for a moment that I am 
not also concerned with the coimninu'catinn of content as well as with a 
variety of social and Intelleetual goals in education. I do not see luiy of 
these as mutually exclusive, liut ft^el that because so Tnuch emphasis 
has been placed on content, it should bo ni\ duty lis a inotivation psyehob 
ogist to coimterbalanee the ])icture. 

This program is only a crude example of a sec|uential strutegv in 
\\0ileli we utilize all of the theoretical assiunplions presented thus far. 
It should not be regiU'ded as ihc program. It it hvvvoh a^ a eatalvst to 



increuse attention clircctod tnward Tnoti%^ational ends as well us inoanK 
in education, the desired oliject will have lieeri acconiplishcd. 

Tlie cliild enters the selicsol with a nioti\^utinnal hierarcli\% Thi^ 
ordering of the motives in this hierarc}i>% as we hasx" suggested, is the 
result of both innutc and experiential determinants. It eont ains hoth posi- 
tive and negative mntives, that i^, iKith appetitive and avoidance motives. 
The as oidancc ninti%'cs (thouqh tlierG are lndi\ kluul diiferenees) are 
probal)ly tlic dominant inotive.s. For eacli of these moti\t\s there is a 
corresponding set of behaviors iierformed liy tlie individual in his search 
for gratification or tension reduction. Somo of these beliaviors serve mort' 
than one niotlve. 

\\"lien the* cliild enters tlie elussroom he is not awan^ tliat he can 
get pratifieatinn in the classroom for any of his niotives. In fac t on the 
first day of school he probabK' stronply doubts this, Tlierefore, it is the 
teacher's first duty to teach the child that she (the teacher) is an agent 
of gratification, In order to demonstrate this, it is necessai y f or the 
teacher to reward the dominant l)eliavior. which reflects the dorrjinant 
dri\e in the chiUh By gratifying the dominant drive she has, in efTect, 
said to the child, am somebody to whom you can turn for gratification 
of your drives," For example, if the cliild is anxious and perfornis depencU 
ency-seeking behaviors stieh as touching the teacher's skirt, the teacher 
responds by hugging the child or piitting her liand on the child's 
shoidder or in some way H^^^ng the child phy^sical or psvcholngieal rf*- 
assurance, that is, satisfying his dependency needs, 

Once the teaclier lias eommimicated to the ehild that she is the 
agent of gratification, the next step would seem to in\'oK^e the shaping 
of hcJiavior. The teacher now rewards conditionally; she rewards the 
cliild only for certain desirable behaviors. Tliis is tlio current technique 
used in education. In the early years we i;ive praise for priLCticalK^ unv- 
thing, but later on we raise our standards, or select the ]ieha\'iorn for 
which we provide the praise. 

Now^ what behavior is the teacher trying to shape? I would liere 
suggest that she should select beliaviors ss^liicli may be in the service of 
the motives she desires to strengtlien. Let lis take as an example, curiosity 
motivation. Sometime during the chikrs seJionl day, fur some reason or 
other, he will most likely perform some euriosit>^-tvpc hchctoior. While 
this behavior may be partly In the service of satisfying a curiosity motlv^cs 
it may also be partly directed toward recei\-ing the teachcr*s approvah 
Tlius the behavior niay be determined. Such a behavior would 
fidfill our criteria since it is a behavior wliich, wliile serving more than 
one motive, at least in part could be in the service of the desired motis^e. 
Tiius the teacher now gives tlie dependency gratification that the child 
is seeking, lait only for the performance c)i curicssity l?eha\i(jr (e,g,. 



*'JvIar\% I lliiiik it's \%onclcrfiil the way ynu fmind out that iinswcr"). Wo 
c.in MTiticfpate, in sii w of considerable rosourch evideueo, thut the fro= 
cjiKMiey uf the dosired bc*hasinr will increaso if the teacher is able to 
spiwi' hrr gralificution-iiisinf^ appropriately. 

Now wr- l3n\t* uime as fur as most educators u.sually go in a niotiva- 
tinnal prcjirran], Init accnrdmp to this program scqiicnce we arc but 
half-\^ay hninc, PreN'ioiisly. any CMirinsity beha\aQr, '*\eii If tho child 
had iitM/lornuHl tlie cnrioHity behasior spt^ijifically to ploa.sc the teacher, 
%\^as n^waitk'd. llu^ next Htop is i{)V the teaehc^r to teaeh the child a new 
discrinnnn runi. This discrinunation is that l>ehaviars. par so, are not 
rewarded, hut rallier the intent beliind these l^clmviars. That is, the 
teacher nnw selcH-tixely rewards Vicluivinrs wliicli were mainhf carricnl 
out For tlu' desiriHl rnotis^cs Now only the cininsftN' bnha\ lor whieli seetns 
trtily to lie conec^rned with satisfying curiosity dri\^e is rewarded. 

Thi.s step is aidtKl eonsi<h:*rably by \^erl)al mediation. The teaelier 
can teaeli this disc rinnnation with words. For example, '^J^^^nny^ I think 
^t^s woTulerfnl tliat you were interested encjii^h in tlmt \\'ord to go and 
lof)k it up/' Ilere tlie tcaclier is not only rewarding tlic hchcivior^ but 
HUgg(\sttnK an appropriate intent for the behasn'or as %velh Anrsther cliild 
who looks ap tlio word bceause he asked to^ gets less res\uird or at 
Ituist 41 diflerent reward. 

I Recalling our earlier exposition of tlie thec^ries of motive strnngtlien- 
ing, we can find in this step of cnir seqiic^ntial program use of both the 
thcHjric^s Cif aHsoeiatfoii and exercise. This step demands, of course^ that 
the tc^achc^rs can ih'frerentially reward intent and/'or behavior. Data col- 
lected ill St^ars' project (38) do indicate that there are marked inter- 
and futra-teacher differences u ith regard to what the teachers reward, 
and tliut wt* can discriniinate in a reliably objective manner as to 
whetlu*r the teacher reinforces a particular chiUrs (a) prcidiietions, (b) 
beha%M"or. (c) intent, or (d) innate attriljutes such as jDerscinality and 
idiility. 

SimultancHJusly with thc^ reward of intent, the teacher starts cm 
aiiother tack, tliat of modifying the cliilcrs !iolf=coneept in a specific 
clirect!f)ti. Shiftuig srlf=cMincc"pt is not eas\% Befort^ such sliifting is pnssi = 
blc^ a child must fcu^l sufRcMently sc^curc so tliat he can risk a modification 
in scnnething as eiMitral as his se]f=coneept (BO), ^^^e are indebted bir 
diis bit of understanding to the therapy literature which, after all, is 
primarily concerncHl with the modification of sc'lf=concept. If a patient 
reiJorts to the therapist that \\v holds a vcMy negative sel f=coneept5 the 
therapist nsualK' rt^plies in a supportI\e s\-ay; he* does not agree with 
the patii = but rather secrns to slu% "I aecc^pt >'ou for what yciii are, but 
I am not iuiprc^ssed w^ilh the fac^t that >^ou nvv as bad as yt)u think/* This 
oltcMi ciHei's thi* patient sufficunit support tc^ alknN for a re-examination 
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nf what ho really is, and tn find out whotlier, indeed, he is quite as VkkI 
as lie miglit have consitlcrcd liiinsolf. 

Can tho tcMiclKT carry nut a himilar role in tlie classroom? From my 
own toachifiq cxpericnco it seems iias.siblc. If one treats a child ns if he 
wore a certain typo of desirahlo person, one often can get him tfj act as 
if ho wrrc tliat t\'po of person, aiul ultiniritely, if lie feels secure enough. 
t{) actnally hecome that type of person, \\'hut I do is to reward a studeiit 
for lieing a certain typo of perHon, or, more specincally, I roward lu'ni 
tuiih liw {imiittipiion that lie is a certain typv of per.son. "I hke hrinq \\-it!i 
you because >-ou are the type of x^erson wlio is interested in st) nian\ 
thiricTs." flow might we e^x^eet a x^erson to react to a statemetit sueli as 
this? If lie desires yeur attention, as a student iisually does, he would 
not he inclined to sa>\ "VVell, aettially I am not interested in rtn\'thinq." 

I am HUgLTestina thiit trcutintf a child as if ho were a certain t^'xie of 
person wfjuld lend him to try hcinu, that tyiie of person. Through sucli 
rehearsid he woidd receise more gratiflcation (from himself as well as 
from tlu> teacher) which might well increase the strength of the moti\^es 
connected with tlie new sclf-concei^t. Therefore, if the tcaolier can 
modify a child's self-concept so that, for oxnmiDlo, ho says of liimself, 
"I am the ty^o of person who is very euriouSj" sve are almost home. 

This stexi, I suspect, can be accomplished not only by direct instruct 
tion, that is, by making statements to the child about himself, e.g., "You 
are n tlius-and'SO-typG person," but also through the xifncess, of identifica- 
tion. That is, to the extent tha^ the teacher has formed a clo.se emotionnl 
relationship with the clilld and satisfies some of his social needs, she 
Indeed could be an identifieation figure for the cliild, and thus her vahies, 
if they are clear, will be ineorxioratcd by the child. To the extent that 
the teaelier .states and Ijelif'ves the value, "A child who is intellectually 
ciuioirs and feels good \\'lien he satisfies thi.s curiosity Is good." she is 
providing the cliild \v\ih an ideal self-concept v,'hich she obvionsly values 
higlih- and which he* miglit ss'ell incoriior*itc. If, at the. same tinic', she is 
rcsx>ondiiig lo tin* child a.s if lie were an intellectually cium'ous person 
aucl is prf is itliiig uirmy i i]5poriMnit!i>H for him to bt* that type of jierson. 
it is rc.iSoii.ahli' tn untieipatc ihnt. barring sfncrf^ anxi(*tv in the situatir)n, 
the child will irio\'e iii the desired direction, 

Mriw will tliis new .self-concept affect tlie child's mfitixationP do 
know that children with liigli self -eon ceiit.s perform better tlian equally 
intelligent children whose self-coneexit.s are poor (39,42). Assiiming that 
this relationshixi is directional or causal, that i.s, .self-conceiit affect.s 
moti\'ation, wc must consider why this should be the case. Tf we are able 
to build into a child a slatement about himself which says in effect, "V%n 
the tyi:>e of person who enjoys iraking rational deel.sions, is intelleelnally 
curious, and so fc)rtli," then vvt? e.sxieet that the child will perldrm appro- 
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priutely when placed in Situations that presuut nppoiiunitiijH for mtiunal 
or Oiirioiis l^ehavior. But wliy? 

To anKwcr tlii.s qurstion I can invoke tlic tlionry nl Helen Peak (St) 
winch ^\"c3rkH an follows: It a child is placed in a sit tuition xshere Ins 
curiosify in aroused, and he Uike^i no action to satisfy hin enriosity, tlieii 
lie must accept the statement, "I apparenily am thv lypv of person who 
is not eiu'ioiis/' This HtatCTncnt is discrepant from the KcOf ^eonec^pt whieh 
wc have biu'lt into hiin, i.e., "I arn a cruionH person/' Aeeordin^ to the 
Peak theory, tliis disparity would set up a motisuiticm to rescsht^ itself, 
and tlic rcsohition wnuld change tlie ^taienient whicli is most modifiable. 
T'huSj if wo can not only build a self-concept which inehides tlie c()mpo= 
nents wlifeh wo desire, Init also assiuo ourselves of its ^stabilit>' iuid 
resistance to change, wq can anticipate that tlio child will reduce dis- 
parity by perforniing the necessary behavior to maintain the positi\e 
self-eoncept~that is, ha will porfurm ciuuosity heha\anr so that lie may 
continue to say of himself^ *'I am a curious person." 

Yet wiiat is to keep the chiid from not seeing the situation as une 
about which he might be curious? Ilero again wc must utilizu our learn- 
ing theory, for tlie teacher can toach tlie child b\ the same process as 
tlie one outlined above that a person is %alucd \vhn tends to see the 
world in terms of problenis for solution and that, furthermore, the cliikl 
is, indeed, such a person. If tlie child accepts and iri corpora tes these 
values, they in turn will affect his perception of his environment. He will 
ho motivated to perform perceptual beha\ inrs to maintain tlie self^eon- 
cept statement, "I am ihe t>"pe of person who tends to see the world in 
terms of proljlerns aliout which I can be curious/' 

Finally, once the teacher has helped the child dcN'elop Ihis seif-propeb 
ling mechanism, that is, an intellectualh'^spccific self-concept, she must 
wean the child from herself. This can be carried out by shifting the 
nature of tlie scliool experience in tlio later grades (probalily lu'gh school) 
so that tht' cliild lias mnple npportimity to reliearse liis new-foiuid self- 
concept. Thus, the later gradas should provide numerous opportunities 
for tho child to pc^rform ratlonabtype decision-making or cau'iosjly-t>'pe 
bc^havior and Vw should hav<^ thc^ opportunils^ to perfni-m these %vith litth^ 
or no extrinsio gratification. Such a situation sliould mininiizt! the use 
(if extrinsic evaluati%e techniques such as grades, teacher apprcnal, etc. 
7^hus we \si3uld has^e an inipersonal teacher operating in a more formal 
classroom in w^hich tlun^e would be ample opportunity fr^r the clu'ld to 
fimction solely for the gratification derived from perlo! iiing the desired 
beluuMors and cxercisin^i^ the desired motives themsehes. 

Tims by narrowing the alternatives, by diminisliirig tlie expectancy 
that other motives can be satisfied in the situation, and mcrcasing the 
expectanev that the student can satisfy the desirable motives in schooh 



we are niuxjinizing the elianco for the oceiirroneo and thus t]w streiii»;thun= 
ing c)f tilt' clrsired inolis c^ in llie cducuititinal lling, Wc arc ultiniatoly 
incrcuHiiiK tVw likelihood tliat these niotives will beccnne ^;igiiifiearit in 
the eliild'H fiiture. 

Ohvicnislv siieh u program could never run lhiN\'lt^5?Kl\% partly liecanHe 
nt ihe (act that the cliild is in the scluK)l l)Ut rclatisely few liourH of hiH 
day and may well he lis ing In a value eulture which could be antitlit^tieal 
to educatianal ends ( J5.17,2L25,37). Novcuthelt^^s we luive roughly 12 
year^ in which to earry out this prognini and it seems reasoiiablo tliat a 
systcmatie plan for the des^elopinenE of certain inotives could be expected 
to be cfroetive despite flaws if earried out over mail an extended period, 

Let us roturn to our original quostionsi ''SliOtihl and coiihj and tnv 
edueators accepting some ot- tliu rcsponsiI)i!ity for ovurcoming intcllee= 
lual apathy? ' I wnuld answer, ^'Yes/' to all tlnoc of tlicsQ questions. 
Educators have the right niotivatlonal goals, but they baxe lacked a 
systcunatic se<|ut-ntiai nioti\^ational program. Such a program, if seriouslv 
researelicd and attempted, v^'ould^ I liclievej go far toward the reduction 
of fntelloctual apathy. 

An individual who loaves school with a self-concept wlifch includes 
statements such as, am the type of person who enjo)%s seeking infonna- 
tion in order to make rational decisions/' would be tlie t>'pe of person, I 
am siirCs who would demonstrate desirable intellectual actl%itv when 
decisions of importance sverc placed before him. Such a person might 
well bo expected to study the issues in a political campaign, arrive at 
rational decisions and thus be most resistant to irrational perstiasion 
techniques. 

A society has come a long wa>^ when it provides for its citizenry as 
c*xtensive an education as docs oiivs. We must rememlDcr that sucli an ex 
tensive period of a person's life as is dedicated to education niust be 
used always as wisely as possible, ^^'isdo^n would suggc^^t that it be used 
for more than one purpose— not only for the connnunication of content, 
but for tlie deselopment of motives wliich \\^ouId servo the person well 
after the completion ot his formal education. Acti% e mutivational planning 
ralliL^r than aeademie social critiLism \vould scum U) be tlst- niure direel 
path to tlie continued development of an intGlIeetually unlightened 
populace, 
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The Group influences Learning 



The Group Ccntr/butes to the fndividual 



Heuiiert Thelen 



The question of vvhut thu group contributu*i to thu uniquenuss of the 
indivudual is a difficult une, Uniqucnioss is somutliing hke happiness; it is 
a by-product of the way pooplu li% e and loarn. What aro some of tho con- 
ditions under which uniquenuss would bu likely to ba maximized in a 
group? Let me begin by spelling out certain aspects of the complex class- 
room situation by means of researohes that illuminate rather crucial 
points. 

First, I would like to describe a simple assessment situation which 
gives us some idea of the variability with winch wo are working. For 
example, s\e studied a group of 50 sophomores. In social studios thuy con- 
centrated for three svoeks upon revolutions. They studied three or four 
revolutions and then it becarne time to tost their knowledge. The teaeher 
made out a tost that treated history and economics. I said, ''Why don't 
we try to find out somothing about what revolutions mean to these 
youngsters?" We tore pictures of the Russian Revolution out of Life 
magazine and saidi *'A11 right, yuuVe been .studying about revolutions. 
Hares a snapshot of a revolution/' We then gave them the instructions: 
"Wliat do you think happened before, what's going on now, and how's 
it going to turn out? Make up a story." 

One girl wrote: "This picture shows the poor, downtrodden, unhappy 
peasants. The mothers are worried because they don't know how they're 
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going to f''yd the littlo duuh, the fathers Imvo been taxed to deatli by the 
dictator and uro in juiK the hrothorH arc liiding in the liill^ to avoid 
militury service, it^H pretty bad. IIow'^ it going to eonio out? No gtK)d/' 
That was her ntory. A 14-year-old bcn% wlio wa^ a problem ynungHter, 
producGd the folUjwing: "There are four basic eaiises of revolutions ueo= 
nomic, politicuh ^oeial and religious." A third boy was well KuppUed 
with tlie kind of ereali\ity the teachers could do witliout; lie wa^ ahsTiys 
finding holes in things and was eompulsively difrerent, lie wrote: "This 
picture sliows the common hord milling around the base ol the palace 
of the king. Tlie king is a wonderful man. Gentle, kind, edueatedj friendly, 
and he really wants to do well by liis people but he gets bad advice from 
his governinent," 

In a very dinerent way these youngsters reacted, presumably, to the 
same imit of study, First, in showing %uriabiHty and, second, in raising 
a rather interesting educational question. From one point of view tliis is 
only clinical datiu The girl wlio is identifying witli the bleeding and down- 
trodden is about at tlie same level of response as identifying with the 
animals on a Horschaeh* As educators we can see that she needs to l^e 
able to see hirger trends^ to be able to sec historical events not entirely in 
terms of identification with individuals but also in terms of social move- 
ments in the broader culture. Social studies serve her sensitivity to the 
downtrodden, with wliorn she identifies lierself. When %vo look up her 
record, there is every reasori to think she might to feel downtrodden in 
view of her own life history. Tlicn, tliere is the boy who does the opposite. 
He divorces himself completely from all of the personal^ human events 
that ho has been studying. Ho does not see history as something men acted 
and wrotei he sees it as a set of abstractions for flushing away the luiman 
adventme with a few words like econoniics and religion. Then we have the 
creative boy, wanting power, feeling oontemptuous of other people and 
believing he could not fuil, 

SoeiyUEmoiiQnal Climate 

Are these themes in which ehildren nrganize the meaning of social 
studies Bomething a teacher ought to be cuncerned with? Should social 
studies help each of these youngsters; (a) to move toward nioro ability, 
to see the trends, the broader picture; (h) to realize that hnmun beings 
are involved; and (c) to see that there are other dimensions than iiower 
around which human behavior can be understood? Wlien we begin to 
look at the way youngsters utilize tliis in their psychic ecunomy, we see 
a lot more than is seen in tlie usual achieva^nient test. 

In another study the immediate stjcial experience in the classroom 
was seen to have some e{icct on meaninH, This studv was run informally* 
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The tciicliur.s in an eiglith grade t-lu.ss weru asked to idciitily lisu pupils 
they liiontilit wertj InAst adju.sted in tin' ela.s.s and thv live tlu-s' tluiiight 
were luu mg tlie must ti'ntil)li\ The teaflieis did uol reveal svliieli \'()ungster 
was wliicii, but they sent all ten of lliein U) the writer one at a tinic. 

Again, 1 .showed them pietureH. 'ITiese pupils were all tiikiiig math 
in the eightli grade Ht) I would .sliow them a pieture and .sa>'; "You've Ijeen 
studying math, 1 want you to read into this pielnre all the inathematieal 
ideas you can and tell mo about them." Alter a while, I Ijeeanie a\vare 
ui a distinet dilierenee in tlie reHpnn.se>;. Une kind ot student uould look 
at the pietiu'e and say, That's a countr\- store/' Tlie first reaelion waK to 
name it, to ideiitily the hcvuc. Then tliis .student would say, "II I were 
ninning that store Yd want to make a profit." I would say, "Fiiie, liow 
do you calculate tlie profit?" And tlie student ss'Ould gi\'e uje a iorniula. 

Otlier studcnt.s gave a difierent re.spon.se. Tlie student would look at 
the picture and sayi "Tiuit's a eountiy store." Then, alter a pause, '"Well, 
we studied bn.sines.s a enuple of weeks ago and Miss Jones got into a 
discussion with the class and pointed out tluit tlie ]Hup£).se oi business is 
to make a profit," T would say: "That's intere.sting. llow do you calculate 
proiit?" and tlie youngster would tell me, 

The.so two types of rcsponsos are eNactly alike at the Ijegiuuing and 
tlie end, Each started by ideiitifying the situation and eaeh endGd by 
giving a formula wliicli liad been o\ erIearned, Ikit, look at tlie diflerenee 
in hetween, Tlic "best adjusted ' (jues put tlienisehes direeth^ into the pic- 
ture and saw mathematics as serving their purposes. The "poorlv acljuNteil" 
eould edge thernsi*hes into tlie pietiue only by remembering extraneous 
details about tlie learning situation. Granted that this eNperiment needs to 
l)e rephcated and done niueli more earefully, it nevertljele.ss ternporarily 
satisDes my prejudiees that ihe availability of leainiiig— wluit you do wiUi 
it, liOW acces.siblt3 it is, how much ^ on can rcfnrmuhite it, liow easily you 
apply it in new sitiiations, liow .r you can st^iarate it from irrelevant 
.stulf— is .strongly afrected by interpcrsonul relations. So nn c ean idenlify 
tile sQcial-emotional elimate us haN'ing .something to do witli how tliu 
student will learn, how free he will be with learned material. 

We tried another e.xpcrimcnt to test some ideas about an.Kfety, This 
was done with graduate students by Jack Glidewelh wlio is now on the 
St, Louis County lioalth Board. Jack interviewed .some college students 
and gave thorn liorschach.s and Thematic Appurccption Tests. A.s he dis- 
eusscd things with each student, he attempted to diseover the significant 
people in the student s lilo. If ho were in a group of 20 people to wluna 
would lie pay attention, svho would make a diiierence to hini? In any large 
group there are certain people you are very much a\\ are of and others 
who.se prcsenee goes unnoticed. So ss e tend to "collapse" the group to just 
a few persons who arc key people, Thev are the ones whose e%^(' vou trv 
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to catch wlicn you arc a little skeptical, tlie ones wlicxse support reassures 
you. 

Oni' studciU Gl/flowell worked witli appeared to be very sen.siti\ o on 
the score of hi.s rnntluT. The motlier flguro would be importunt to liirn in a 
crowd. lie was ul.so eoncenicd ahuut seductive fomule.s nad dorniiuuit 
males of tlio stroiig, hcioming, aggressive type. He was also sonsitive to 
i^fleniinate males. 

We deeidud to bring tlicse people to life by trainiuiT graduate .students 
to act those roles. One was taught to be a uiother, another to })C seducti% e, 
another dominant, and the last "weak," The subject liad named socialized 
medicine for tlie topic of dlsenssion so we had two or three seminars to 
trnin onrNelvcs to liold up our end oF the conversation on socialized 
medicine. Our east included the snbject, the four rok- players, and six 
observers. Three of tlicse were clinical oljserNers looking for fidgeting, 
fluslung and nonverbal cues. Three others had been trained in discussion 
leadersliip and wore to wateh the leader's style. 

The results were clenr=cut. The subject's reaction depended on toho 
made the comtnent. For example, "Let s get together on this/' Eacli of the 
role players at one time or another made this statement. When the 
dominant male said it, this fellow became very colierent, incisive and 
forceful. When the seductive female said, "Let's got together on this." he 
became incoherent. "Tell us wliat to do," was another statement used. 
When the mother said it, e\ erything was serene, but when the effeminate 
male said it, the subject was lost. 

Our subject had never seen these people before. If he had, he was not 
acquainted wMith them. So he was not responding in terms of full Imowh 
edge of these people as persons. He was responding to what was 
cued ufl l)y tlie roles these people svere playing. The comments of 
the role players were only cues that opened tlie door to past experience, 
some of which obviously Iiad not been assinnllutod. Thus leadership style 
is influenced by the particuku- interaction of the leader w^ith each of these 
individuals. When tlie teacher, in responding to what a child says, loses 
the track, becomes anxious and incoherent, this is no longer a mutter 
lictween tlic teacher and tliis cliild alone, beeause the teaclier is Lheru 
to teacli the wliole class. It is tlie whole class that nosv is presented with a 
teacher who simply does not know how to control himself in the situation. 

The combination of the individual pupil with the tencher is impor- 
tant. Many teaeliers aru quite awa;^' of this and the more honest ones 
are able to say that there are certaiu r'ndividuals whose presence in the 
room makes teaching very difRcult for tiiem, 

The experiments of Lewin, Lippitt, and White, in the late '3()'s, 
focus on the next questions about group climate or utmospliere. First, 
do such ciiniatus exist? Second, how can the teacher yenerute climatt^ at 
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u lllr Third, which climate?? are hculthv in the ^vmo of frecMncj tho rliild'N 
oru^rgy for tlie learning task, 8a%ing him froni prcnc cupatinn with other 
poopl(\ and with Ins own anxieties? 

Teacher Style 

Onr first assiunption was that what the tcuielior dnus, inuttrrs, )o]in 
Wlthalh iinw at the I'nix'tMsity nf ^^'is^f)nN^n, started to stnclv what cjnrs 
on in the elussronni l>y means of tajic n^corchniis s\iic]ir(nn/^ed with timo= 
lap?ie photo^frapliy. hv jihued back liic sninid reecird and thr 

synchrcnii^^pd j^ieturpK, he wn^ able to reconstruct Ldmost eomplotely the 
sitiiatinn as it had Occmred, This i^nuljled him to ]\iivv almost total recall; 
hi* eotild rcliso his obsers^er cxpcM'ienecs in a classi«)t)ni o\'('r and over. 
The stiidy concentrated on the tcacht^r= ^^ liat arc^ the thinus the teacher 
does? CJan these acts lie classified? Ifow do they aflcct tlie resjionsc the 
ptipil gives? As he listened to the teacher, he was sayinq, "^Vliat is this 
tcaclier really cornmnnicatfng?'' He also asked the i^ext question; ''If I 
am right that tlic teacher at this point is being punitise, communicating 
threat and so fortlu then the pupils ought to act in the next response like 
youngsters whc? feel threatened." This ga%'e hiin at lenst a general cate- 
yury of ri?sponsc* to look for to validate liis inipression of the teacher' 
intention. 

The inttMitions condensed to six categories. One, the teacher is trying 
to stipfjort or build up tlie child s ego. Seconcb the ttniclier is trying to 
rhiviftf, help tlie eliild nnderst.uid better wliat he just sriid; hc^lp him dig 
a little deeper intt) his own nu^aning ifi tlu' situatitm. Third, the teacher 
is trying to structure or define tlie situation, that is. poinlirig to cleinents 
tliat have to be takt^n into account, This dries nc^t mcuui telling thc^ student 
how to do it, but siniply bulping the child understand the realities with 
which he is eonfrontecL The ffuuth kind of intention \VLis to nivc orders, 
but a Icit of givirig cnders lias tw o or thrtK^ coinponents. One component 
is that it is i\ way of dt^flning the situation, Another coniponent of giving 
orders is the eonirnmneation, don't care svhat you ssant i:o do, this is 
what youVe going to do!'' It is in this sc^nse of order nixing tliat the 
category is intf^nded. 1 he vwxi category was calU^d e(i;)rif iotis i vificisni^ 
the kind c)f criticMSin to \s'liieli the youngster SfHtK^tiines respouds with 
jiistiecs 'AMiy pick t)n nie?" lie dot^s not fpiite know why at this time, on 
this oc^csision, he was shigled £)ut and is \'ery likely ufit to knoss* what is 
bcMng held against him> All he gets is emotional t^vuluatlon. The sixth 
catc'gory wt' call svlf-justijyinii. Tins kind of connnent is inustrati\ e, 'AVeJK 
that's a good idea jfihn, but alter liH if you'd been teaching this subject 
as long as I havt* you'd realize >cui haven't got a leg to stand on/' Basl- 
eally, it is saying that when tbu t<»aulu^r diders with the piipil he (the 



SIX tnU'Uoi^it's c;ni In" uroiiprd lUicIrr Isso Iieittliti^s. 1 lu' first 
ilui'r >tM'iii tii hi' ri'Sj)inj>.i\ to liir Irainii" mid ]\is Mcvds: tlu' si'i'oiid ilirrc 
[iR* priifiariK' n*s]Kjnsi\(' fo tlu^ triit'Iu'i's in^'cls ior krcpiiiy jiiMipIo at 
proprr dist .met', for binKlinif iip his osvi] c^iio or for icnissuriii^ liinistOl. 

1 laN'iuu; di^fiiird thoso "'Iriuiiri = ot'n(orrth' ;o d "touclioi =l'(m ihM (hV 
caicixnTit's. the iir\[ st(*p was U) find out what cliih'rcM jt'c's i\\vy pvinhwc 
ill c hissrooins. Nod Fhmth'r.s, no\v at tlir IJiiis {'rsits' of NIiniu*sota, triod 
to df'toi iniru* NN'hal i^ot^s aloiuf ssaUi tliosc \\\ {) kinds of ehnintts I 
NKOrktn] \v\t\\ [\y() tiuicliors, nuv traiiird tt) iiiakt^ 'dcsirnor-c^cMitiM^ecr' ooin = 
nHMits and th(^ otlior trainrd to inakc^ "toac'}aM'=font(Mx*d" cunninonts. Thosi 
ooinnicnts faint" oasi]%' to tlio toacliors. tcnchn^ to ' fi' thoir rosprcMisM' 
porsonahtios, 

On<^ slndont was hrcsnglit in and aflur a u^liilt^ tho llrst t<nR-hor 
started toacliin^. Tliis \vrnt cai for about 25 miinitPs initil tlio piipil liad 
learned wiiat th(^ teacher nnmis trying to teaeh. Followiuif tlie first teaeliin^ 
session tlie next t(*acher tanpht a lesson usini^ eoninients from tlie teaelier^ 
centeied catf^i^ories. Of the prineiples learned under the h'arner-centcred 
style of tcmehinu. the recall at the end ol four da\'H was 100 pt^^cent, Oi 
the prjiKMplcs tLUight during the tt^acher-ccntcrcd pi rioch the a\"era^r 
recall was ahniut 55 percent. 

Certain remarks frnm die tape recorded teaching sessinns were 
S('lectcd and scrarnhltxh AddtHl to this were a fosv "mude^np" remarks— 
sheer fiction. Four davs later the pupil was usked to puf In front ol eac-h 
reninrk the svinhol "S" if he had said it, die syinhol "T" il die teacher had 
said it. and the s%inbol "X" if neither had said it, Tlit' pupil was vvrv 
accurate in idcaitifvin^ remarks takim out of tlie teacher-eentiTCM] period. 
The teacher was uiakini: selfdustifying, critieah and direetiNT r*M?iurks. 
and the stiulent attributed them to the teaclier. But for reniark^ tiiken 
out of tlie k^arner-centered period, the accuracy of discrimination u]v 
pr >ac ]ipd 0. *^'h(" jiujiil had a dilTicadt time nntancilini4 the coimn(Mits 
deeidinu wtK^dier he nv the teacher had said it The discussion had been 
similar to two %'nices in the pnpirs hc^ad since tlie teacher was working 
in the pnpiTs frame of rt*fta'encc\ In tlu^ teacher-ccntcretl period the 
fianics of referenot' of teacher and studt^'Mt were ({[iliv antagonlstie. 

Another thing clnne at the time of learning was to have the studcait 
operate a lever. His instriiction was; "When you feel good about wluits 
goini^ on. pull the er loss^ard s ou, if yuu dtm t like it, shove it L4\s a>. 
Thus we had a continuum of feeling, reported non\Trbally during the 
lesson. The nundier of the positi%^c feelings during the* learner-ccutcred 
pCTiod \s^as greatcj^ than the nujiiber ol negativti feelings us registered 
bv abt)Ut 80 percent students. Even more signiflcant was the number 
of responses— cather plus or minus— giN'cn in the two periocls. It unis about 
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BO pmcv U as froqiUMit iii the Icarnor-ecntc'rccl iiorincl as in tlic tcnelier» 
ccntvvc^^ . This SMm^Vhts tlHit thv awarenc^ss (^i juu iiig u fcH^lin^—cif boing 
cxHisciciiis of wuH iniicli f^rijiitvr in tlie touclif ^r^et^iterecl pcricul. This 

leads iiiu to propn*^e that tlic tvachci-vvntvvvd tcuuhrr kreps the learner 
preoccnpfi^d with and conscious of self to a nifu/li grc^atc^r extent than 

drK\H the unirnrr-ct^ntt^red te;i(^lit"'r. 

^^^e also obtuincd sonic physiological infMisurcH, The pnpil was seated 
at a table lookin|| at pictnrcs with oni^ hand nn the lc%'cr. A sih er elec= 
trode was attached to the iiiipirs pidm and antjthcr one tc) his ankle. This 
enabled us to measure the rc^si^iration rate, heart beat rate, and tlic skin 
resistance. Tlsc two rate nieusnres %^'ere liigher for niost pupils during the 
teacfiei -centered period. Skin rt^sistanei^ was, without exception, lower. 
Of tht^ jiliy^it^Ioyical indicc^s, tlu* most intCMH^stins tliinK was skin re- 
sisf:inee. If one begins tn .sweat, the skin reNistanet^ ynes dow^n. That is, 
swi^at bcHncf an cOeetrolytc^ is a gocid conchictor so the skin reHistance 
drojis. Now. sw^eating is a s\ inptom of nnNiet>^ If tlie skin resistanc e^ drops, 
nnr h^tcM pi elation is that anNic*l\' has gtme np, ^^'ith llu' Umic^I ier=contcred 
kind of beha\inr ymiil see that skin resistance drops irrf^gtdarh% bnt 
rapidly. Onring tlie rest period it remains nearly the same. IDuring the 
learner-centered pt^riod it recovers, but not completely. Presitniably skin 
rcsistiirjLe is a little less snsceptil>Uj to sentnnt^nt than sonjething h'ke 
*Vlo you like tln\^ ^'.nation'' or, on wliat yon tliink the other person expects 
ycni to say. As a Tiieasure it is a liUle more fundameiitaK a little more 
nivnlnntar'>^ a little less under the conscious control nf social or polite 
f*xjjectation: tlierefore, it ought to be fairb^ meaningfuk 

The responses of certain students were interestitig. The teacher N^^oidd 
make a conuiient and there would be a drop in skin rivsistancc; luit a few 
seconds later tlie pttpil w^otild pull the lc?% t*r tos%'urd him, indicatiiig good 
feeling. That panse bet\\'een the registering of anxietv and the decision 
to piill the lever suggests the niaking of a conscious decision. So it secnis 
that some of these j^tipils liad learned to misrepresent the evidence 
of their Own ncr\'Oiis sx'stems, 

Perkins carried the work a little further, lie dealt with six groups 
of ndidts in Prescotts child sttidy program, %Vc selected three leaders 
whose general tendencies were leamer=centered and three more who 
were teacher^centc^red. Perkins recorded ten meetings for each of tho 
six groups. Ho had soinething like 30,000 comments of members and 
leaders to classify along some 30 or GO dimenr^'ons. T his is obviously more 
superflcial but also niiicb iuore extensive than the Flanders experiment, 
A jitimber of inter; a. mg ntnv things turned up. One wlxh the close 
rehitionship liefweeii the pattern of comments of the teaclier and of 
the members. Consider a teacher who is concerned with the students 
^5 * their welfare, with problem structuring and reality orientation. In 



a group loci by such a person, the Tnenibcrs reflect that kind of approacli. 
too. But to a teaclicr dc%'irH^s are self-justifying and criticaK tha 

group respoiids in kind. The patterns of leader and group were almost 
identicaL The teacher, liiinself, in some way sets the expectations and 
gives the cues. Tliis is interesting because only the teacher had l^een 
selected as being diiTcrent. Sn far as we know the groups were randoni 
in initial tendencies. 

The task of these six groups svas to study anecdotal record=s^ of chib 
dren. There was much more hostility expres.sf^d toward the .subjects of 
the case studies in tlic groups led by the teacher=centered teachers. 
Under the learner-centered teachers there were many ninre instances of 
nsinp facts to back an argument. There were man%^ more inst irc^^s of 
insights=— flashes. Tlicre was much more effort to i elate wluit one ^let son 
said to whal was in a book or to wliat anotlier x^crson said. 



Teachable Classes for Teachers 

How do we learn to take account of the factors tliat influence tlie 
classroom situation? It is very diificult to change a teacher. But there is 
one thing we could do for teacliers that mipht improv^e instruetitjn tre= 
mcndoush' wfthnut making any furtlicr demand on them at alL That 
to give them classes they can /^Yic/i— teachnble classes. Suppose the 
teacher could feel that the class in front of liim was luiderstanding, en- 
thusiastic, and could respond to his demands in acceptable ways. Suppose' 
we could ffivc tenchers classes h'ke that. It might bring about a consider- 
able improvement in education. 

Currently we are conducting an experiment in which each of 15 
teachers is teach In £5 tsv^o classes. One nf the classes was composed for 
the teacher on an experimental basis while the other class was given to 
the teacher by the usiial adinlnistrative routine. ^Ve are studving these 
classes fo^ a year to see whether our way of composing classes makes 
any difference in the learning of cliiklren and the management prolilems:. 
There are several bases on which svo could have composed the classes. 
I have already indicated that ability grouping is questionable. Each 
teacher was asked to select from the previous year's classes iiQ pupils 
for whom his work was meaningful— the ones who got a lot out of class. 
(This doesn't mean that they were necessarily the highest achievers.) 
Then they identified the pupils who had learned nothing or little. Kaeh 
of these 15 teachers gave us anywhere from 10 to 20 students classified 
in these ways. 

We tested these students with a threediour test battery having 450 
items. Each item had an average of four responses, making 1800 specific 
^ responses. Of these ISOO responses, which ones were significantly differ- 



ont for tiio pup]]^ wIki ^ot n Int aui of class as comp iriHl with tliost^ wlu) 
qc5t littlur* On tlu^ ]>as1s of tht^st* item cnnnts, niutle u l==e>' iisjn^ itrnis 
that disc riniinatiHl iTc tw^ec n the two ' i ts cif ^.tudfMits sc lrctrd by tlic^ 
tvnv]ivr. \Vc ran thc^ paper>^ throtii^h uti i^h^ctric scininy machinr [ind 
pitkc^d fjiit tho tcip fiO pupilH in tlin i^TOup a\ailablo frsr a paiticulur 
teaclu^r. ^Iins \\'o ga\'C each teacher studiMits likt^ those she picked niit i\s 
pxipUs ]ia\ ini^ gootl t xpcrience w ith lier in lier class. 
\\ v asktH.i the tiMiclier.s wlietkier there' arc aiiy difrerences betwc^eii 
tluar c-xpc^riificnital and control classes. One teacher said tliere is no dflTer- 
cnce, nfinf* at alk Another teaeher disccjsuaed that all but t\\'o <jF his 
c xpc^rirruMital pupils lia\e higher IQ h than aiiybtjcly in t]ui eontrel ^rouii. 
(Wt^ had not lociked at IQ's. ) Another li^acluM^ repurtod that the experi- 
iniMital class is a better class, liut the range of TQ's is much bigger than in 
his crmtrf5l class. 

Hi^ht now nrv busy just Itjoking and scHMng what the diUerences 
arc*. It ]iH}ks as tlinngh 12 tif tlu^ cxperinuMital classes are cUnirly superior 
to the 12 control classes. Tt has taktMi 3 nifuitlis for the superinritic^s to 
dc^\elop. 

I would like to makc^ a sviggestif)n for n research study. In ]March, let 
us start a period oF nb*^cr%^ation for t\\'o weeks, during which cnich 
teachca^ trices to ithMUify students who get most and least frnni his or 
her classes. Then, let us got each teuclier togethc^r with otlicr teachers who 
know the same jiupils and huNC them speciihite about tho difTercnoe 
between the studcTits who Miss Jones su^^s got most and least, Let the 
teachers, through a ease ennference. try to define what seeTn to be the 
difFerences between these types. They could then send the dest rlption to 
the teachers in the grade bek^w, and say, "You\e got the stticlents hlins 
Jones is going to liavc next year. Please pick otit the students wlio are 
hkn the image of the i^upils who ought to go to Miss jc^nes. Also, jiick out 
those >-oii think best fit this pictinx^ of tlie pupils Mr, Brown otight to liave/' 
Tet the teachers in the grade IjoIow do this, and then see if can com- 
pose ckisses on this basis. I think it is possible wc would liave better 
cla5:ses this %^^ay. It uses the reactioiis of people who know the pupils, 
they are checking their judgments with eacli other, and they are doing a 
professional job of really looking at pupils, May I conclude by stating that 
if wo had classes like this, that are really teaclmble, we would be doing 
a great deal more than at present to dcv^clop tmiqueness in the individuak 
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Tiw Group Influences Learh/ng 



The Learner and the C/assroom Group 
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\^'lmt arc 8omo of the proliloins and some of tlie porentialitfo^ 
jnsfihecl in the rcliitinnHliip bctwocn tlie individual loarnrr and tlic 
chis.s'rnorn groiip!^ Sv\ vn\\ of our cniTont cUussroom rcscarcli ^\0]vcXs liavn 
c'fins inc rd me that tliis is u vory practical cuirfenhini research issue. At 
tlic 8am:^ time eonsiderntion of tliis quf^stfon offers an nppnrtunity fnr 
niakiiig significant contributions to the geiicral tlieorv of education and 
to tlic liasic diKciplinc^H of sociolopy and social pi^vchoh>gy. I.<^t us t nn= 
sider the folh)\vfng qiu\stions: 

1. What is the sittiation that the pupil fuccK in dcvelc^ping and using 
unique per^gnnal resources, and at the same time learning to function 
as a good membor of strong cohesi\'e groups;? 

2. What are some of the problem solving patterns that individuals 
and groups adopt in coping with this problem situation of the relation- 
ship between tlic Individual and the group? 

3. How real is it to talk about a classroom group as having stronq 
efFects on the individual child*s motivation and abilftv to Ir^arn? How real 
is this notion of a classroom group, of a peer culture group, as one having 
strong influenees on the pupil's performance as a learner? 

4. ^^'hat seem to Ik* some of the most important ehissmom conditions 
promoting a haalthy pattern of relationship between Individuality (and 
tlie development of individuality) and group eohesiveness? 



\Mmt do llwso f'^nclit innK svvm tc? inipK^ for trarliri= pi'a<i itu^s an<l 

f). \\ luit svinns to t^iruM'Ut- as sitiiw nf tlit^ kt^\' issiu's iiir rt'si^ircli on 
nirricniluin dcxTOopinrnt in lliiH nrva of inqinr\=? 

1 . The SUuaHoii of the hulii idual aiul ihr OrOftp 

Starliiic; ssitli llu^ firsL question, wluit scimii to ]h' sonu^ ijf basic' 
issnes of tlio sitnation of rt^lation^^hip botsscHMi tho iiulixaclual iituI iiroup^ 
T.c^t in<* iiiriilion brit^fly, ns cKaiup]vs, tlirec flifftn t^nt points of x u^w tou^arcl 
tliv diloinina: 

a. n luM'o is a izross iny licKly of t*\aclencc* that colu*si%'e yrotips oxtnt 
^(roiif; and iiov\ iisix r inflnonrc^s on the opinions, tlio \^alnrs an<l nH>ti\'a = 
tions. tho boha\ ior ]iatt('rji ancl i]iv soIf=concc*pHons of th(^ TiicMnbc^rs of 
tho :^roiip. And. says this point of v\v\\\ this is alaiiniim booaust^ ini- 
portanl indixadnal cbfrtM tMU t^s in capacil\' and rc^soni f'ofnhioss aro InMnii 
pir\'tMitt^d froin do\ t^lopnifMit and from aoluabzation. This jitiint of view 
hi)Ids tliat chilch'oti aro <^r<^wini5 xip In tho saino mcjld, tliat achdts arc^ 
inoro and more conforniists. Tndividimls an^ hv\n\i rnbbod of tlioir birtli= 
right and diuiiocnicy is boing rol^bc^tl of its Innnan r<^sonrcos. 

]i. Tlic^t' also a growing liody of evidonco that inchxidtudH aro 
tniTibly in need of tlie froodoin froin what Adam Curio calls ihi^ nourotic 
anxiety nf isolatfon from ft^lloss^ men. At all ago levels we need and 
de]oend on the aecoptance of, tlie inchision in. nieaningfnl and ?;trf>ng 
groiip^. Tlie pathological state of alienatinn or of noidielonging, as de= 
serfbcd liy Durkheim and otliers, is essentially an anidx sis of the siclsnc^ss 
of nnnmetnbership, of nonincltision in strong, meanfngfnl gronpK, 

c. A third coneern, expressed by many in our society toda\% is that 
thcno is ton litth^ \'ig(irons aetion by strf)n*^ groups in the iiiterr^sts of cnnv 
munity do\'elopm£mt, of nationul %vclfare, and of intornati<inal eoIlabora= 
tion. More and stronger groups are needed, nnne integratt^d groups, 
groups with greater conimonness of purpose and discipline of tnenib( r- 
sliip in the des otion of energy to action. 

Theses then. preHent three niHicr contracting points of \'iew. Various 
value=laden phrases biive been attached to theni like groupism and eon- 
formism, on the one band, and anomie, nfininvolvement, bcatnfkfa, on tlie 
otlun^ band. All of these concerns seem to make important senses tlu* 
need for strong persons, tlie need for \\ade indi\ndnal \Miriabilfty, but also 
the need for strong groups that command loyalty and energy of com- 
mitted members. 

IaA us take a slightly different look at this same dilemma, or wbat ap= 
pt?ars to lie a dilemma. Babies are born with a wide variety of basic differ- 
uneca^. Some of the differonees are clusterod in two packages called male 
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niul fornali*. Tlicre is exciting current research on dinercnrr^ in skin Hcusi- 
ti\Mly ol yirl l)al>it;s and the relutionsliip nf tliiK to qetting a greater fvvc]^ 
Imvk frnuj t]u^ n\iriiivnuvf^ nf i]\n tni vfrnnnu'nt, and of L^reater ucti% itv cni 
tlie part of hny lni1>it^N in ytUtiiig inti) more contact svith their en\ ironment 
ntoi'e raj^idly. Uteri^ is a ^reut variety of i^ox difrerenceK in aeti\itv. 
piiss\vii\\ alerlru^ss and plucidnes^. Also, almost immedfatc^ly, thi^ >-(innu 
hoys and yirls are treated difierently, wJiieli is a process of enniting niorc^ 
diflert'neeH. I'lien nmtinHition nnfolds moro difrcrenccs. But the various 
socialiyatioij yrtHips in ^ocit ty nic)l)ilize rather rapidlv. 

The family, tlie scluKjlH, otlier agencic^s ha%^e \-ariou5 images nf what 
a ^intal yoium one is, wluit a good Iciuner is. \\^o ha\e identified sonie 
^vVi^n diflen^jit soeialfzaiion pancOs in mont connninnties tluit liavt* vesfetl 
inti^n^sts in sf)eiali.^ing the >=onng to make them Hood sons, good first 
graders, gcind e«>lleqf^ entrancn^ risks, and so on. At tlie same tinie tliat 
the child is growing to ho more on his own, to dcs^elop his own ideas, to 
nse sfinie of his unifpu^ c onceptions of what and how to do it, he is bcdny 
\'iHoronsIy indnc^ted into inore groups with ex]iectations of loyalty. re= 
qnirenicnits to do wluit others are doing and to he a gucKl participating 
metnl^f*r. 

Anotht^r fact is that he is a mcniber of se\^oraI difTcM-ent groups 
tfiat rf^qnirc^ multiple Ifiyalty and often have eompetinrr am} ennnicting 
expectations for him and for \vhnt he shonld beHcve, So. partly con- 
scionsly and partly uneonscionsly, the ehild (like all the rest of us) is in a 
triple situation most of the hours of each day. He is in the situation of 
dire ct invoh ement in a face=ta=fac e group of two or more of t]m moment, 
hut also in\'oh ed in several other non-present but psyehologically potent 
groups. And third, each pupil is involved in a loyalty to his own identih 
to the continnit> and the growth and the protection of the self. 

Step back ff>r Just a moment and think of this from the point of view 
of the groups to which the individual l>e]ongs. All groups arc continnally 
faced with members wlio are willing and able to give limited commitment 
and energy to the pnrposes and projects of that particular group In their 
personal distribution of time and energy. So there is, from the point of 
view of the group, very often considerable frustration about the Hmited 
commitment and energy a\ ailable for the purposes and goals of the par- 
ticular group. 

Then there is the problem, for the group that these members with 
so many difForent backgrounds represent difroront individualistic patterns 
deriving from the^'r backgrounds of loyalty to other groups. So the group 
is frustrated by the continual pressures townrd deviancy that discourage 
attempts to build and maintain a strong, effective group that will move 
toward group purposes. The group is faced with issues just as the member 
is faced with issues. 
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2. Prahlcm Solvinff Patterns 

Lut us Uyok first at sinno ni thv utU-nipts al sDhition to the Ntri^ssi^?^ 
rif tJio rvhitiimship hvtwvvn tlw pcr^im aud a paiiitiilar yriMip, sul'}i as a 
cIassr(K)m u^nmp. Tho ttMi.ptation for all of us, aiul cu'ituiiO\' for x^f^iniu 
rhildrrn, 15^ to find as simplo and cloar-ent a solntion as possihlo. \\\^ like 
to find sinipln, niraningful ways of rosohinci issut^K wc^ arr CM)ping with. 
One freqiUMit way of making thv probkMn siinjjlo \\']\rn fucod witli a cnn- 
fiict of porsnnal inclinations and Kroup cxpoctations, is to saw I am 
riylit and thoy are %^ roni;," Makiny things into rights and u rcnms or into 
floods or bads, is one of tlio siiiiplo apprnnrlios to snlu!in!i. 'I dnnt uo 
along with tlien% I's-e got iny own way, I value ht^ng diffcuont/' This 
usually loads to isnlation and rcjoetion froni thc^ rc^st of tht^ ^roiip. Usnalh* 
thrre is a loss of influoncc on iho group, the loss of potentiality for c^liang= 
:n^; the ways of the group and for lielping detc^rniine ihc kinds nf thing:; 
it will do and bceonie. From the point of view of the indi\ idnal we luav 
call this tile mmpic iiielcpcndcnry soltifinfi. 

Anotlior kind of snhitfon is to say, *'TIie group s riglu and rin wrnng. 
After alh wlio am I? Vm just one person; all of tlieni must feel differt^ntly/' 
We can refer to this type of personal assuniption as a ease nf pluralistjc 
ignorance. 

We fciunth for instanee. in ^^'OTking v.ith 80 conegi^ fraternities on 
tho question of admission of Negroes, Orioritals, and Jews, that a majoritv 
of the men in all but one of tlie 30 hrms(*s were in fa\Tir of a clianue 
toward a more liberal practice. But in each house a large majority 
of the men be]ie%'ed tliat a great majority of the other fellows were in 
favor of the present practices. This was not defensivencss. These things 
were never talked about, were never cornmunicated about because each 
individuah seeing nnself in the minority, never raised the question of 
Ills position or belief because he assumed this would be sticking out Iiis 
neck. Therefore, what the sociologists have culled pluralistic i.^norunce 
maintained itself. A frequent way of coping with the confliet situation is 
to say, *'They must be right because there are more of them, I'll go along 
with whatever clues I get about what s wanted because there's a right 
and a wrong here and I must be %vrong/' This we miglit call the simpla 
dc I ? a ml c n c y so hit io 1 1 . 

There is a third posture which appears quite often in tliis confhct 
situation. Rather than giving all the weight to the self or all the weight 
to the group the individual says, ''Oh goodness^ here s a confliet Tni cauglit 
in. I don't know what to do, the struggle*s not wortli it. Til witlidraw= and 
become passive/' This means to drop out of the group because of the 
strain between feelings of porsonal interest and of wliat seems to be 
wanted by the others, by the leader, by the program, or by the teacher. 
I know many children who have psychologically dropped out of the 



c-lassrnoni hmix ayt). Hh^v arc* t\wio pliysic^ally hut l\\vy \\iivv takrn tlip 

All llii'r<' nf Hic'Sf' attihTclrs arf* siinplf* kiiul^ nj snliitions, pK\-c^luiInu;i - 
iju\h\ and I think wt^ wcMilcl uii^vvv Divy are rchiti\c^h uiihtnihljy iu\vs to 
atiujU as u pcssture tlirouglHMit onu'>i groiip life, 'rhcvv aiv iiioru c^oniiiH- 
viiird solutions in u'luch thv. ]ndi\iduul a^^sumcH and tlu^ i^rcnip alst) 
a^stunf^N that thtM'c^ nnist he? iiitcrdi'prnchnirr hclxNCH ii tlu^ wi'iraie lif thi- 
i^roup aiid the w^olhuo the nicMnhen witli nnitnal acx'^iilanc n( tlie 
di^finition of Yuspnnsi]>i]iiy uiul freedom. Thi^; wc^ miulil eall tlio inter- 
(l{'prnel( nt solution, Wv will he corning hack to it. It raisos scnnt^ qut^stions 
ahcHit Inrw lar docs one go as a group in conipruniising uath dc^siant 
MKMuhors; how lar does one go an an jnthsadiiul in coniproniising \s'ith a 
slrvss on one s identit\^ vtmiinuiiw 

Lot UH turn to the otlior ha^^ic sfhiation. The om^ \\t* has'e ]H cn con- 
Mich^ing in the rolaticnisliip hotwcon the indi\'idnal and the group. Let \is 
look now at llu* Nitnation fjf loyalh,^ to Kox^era] groups sininllinieously. 
This is a fact of hn all mumbcrs of the elas^rofjin. Thcue is a loya]f>' 
tfuifliet hetwei^n the expectations of two or mcire ineinherHhi]?'^: for 
example, wluit inotlier wants, what friends want, and wliat teaeher \s ant^. 
^^ hat arc* some of the wuvii in wliich we trv to cope with tins? 

One \vay is to close our eyes and say. "Well thcMx^ s realh^ no conflict, 
ril do what the present group expects. It is the one rm in right now 
and its really okay with everybody/' One might call tins the clcnial 
solution. Tlicre is denial of conflict of interests or eonfliet of lc>\all\\ 
One eompartnientalizes efrectively the relation, the expectation and 
ytaudard^ of thi^ group and that group; and switches from one to the 
other us one 5^witches situations, aiways helping oneself to believe that 
the tiling that is wantod riglit now is generally okay. 

Thon, there is a second posture %v]nch says tnic group is right and 
the other groups are wrong. As he goes from group hituation to situation, 
the individual is guided in liis behavior by his most potent reference 
group, the one he has chosen to bo his major guiding group. It may be a 
reference group of peers, his gang, his best friend, or he may bo guided 
by u strong basic loyalty relationship to parents. All othors are wrong, 
"111 give my energy and obedience to one and let this guide mo through 
the dilemma of interaction with others/' This orientaticm has many 
problems. We have seen the adult=oriented children having difHcult\= 
relating to peer groups, ^^^e have all seen the opposite, that of peer 
graup-oriented pupils having difflculty relating to teachers and being at 
odds v^uth adult expectations. We might call tliis the dominant fiuida 
sdution as the way of making loyalty proljlems a bit easier. We find this 
frequently as wa study cross cultural contact between visitors from 
another cultur© in this country or of Americans abroad. 
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IS a third postiirt* tluit says, **'rhc>' ss^aiit clilitTt^nt tbiniis. sd t«5 
lu*ck with ijotli of tiu ni. 'This i^is'es iiu^ licriiht^ 1 11 bo ii itli jnMuk^nt (jf 
tluM"!! hcitli luiil do \\1iut I pUsiscv'* V«>!i rni^lit eall tliis tlu' n(Ui-ini(flrrfnf'nf 
solution, goltijii; out ui tlic eiitaiiglumciit.s and c oiinnitmcMits ol slahU.* 
lf)\aItieH= Much <jf tht^ pHVchcjhjyical anah^^is cjI llw hiuitnik pnsliiie has 
Iku'h arniifid thi.s kind f)f niciining. 

As in tht' iiiUa dt'pi ■ntliMiLN' isi^hiticai pji cs iuUHly nu ntiiiiU'cL thi rc is a 
inoro coinplcx approaeiu which might 1)U lahukHl a rrtY//n;r f/rr/f/nr?/ tn- 
{'rcdllva (H)nfonnitif ^-oluiion. In this approacli thv inclis ichnil hc't rniU'S an 
c-iic4g\' cxvvlinsx inthiCiiCc- on oiio <JrOup in tt*rms of tta' %%'isiloin It-arnod 
froni another. Ho in exploring the eoneepl tliat it aw icU/Li (a a \'ahu^ 
good in one group it niiglit he rele%^ant and appro[5r{ate HtHiie placn^ cOse. 
This implies i eHponHiliilits' to try to innuenee grtnips that one in in 
rathc^r than to aeeopt piXHsivvW the ch^crt^paneies that e\i^t in tluMr in- 
liueiicc on me as a person. \Vc will return to tins iirobli'in ol cr«.^ati%°i' 
conformit^% but let us turn for jiL^t a monient frorn tlie irich'\°idual s proli= 
leni and %iewpoint to tlic nutlocik of the group. lAt us look at tlie world 
through the eyes t?f group.s eonrronted with the tac/t lljiit all niernlierH, 
such as pupils iri a cjiassroorn, art^ only partial! v in\'oK°ed in tin's prn tienUu' 
group and otttni arc" de\anrit in tlieir inelinatjf ins because at tlieir siOl- 
interests iu\c\ their other yronp loyalties. Tlu^ partienlar i^rfjuji sass. with 
4is nuicli vigor as it can. "Thev% the muuibers, ow e* lovuh\\ W c ha\ e a right 
to require it. Tlie group exists for their welfare/' Cinv kind of sohitic)n to 
tht* threat ot pai tial kjyalty, froni the point of \ ie\\' of the group, is U) 
develtip strong conformity demands, Io>*alty tests, leadership slrengtlL 
NW* iniglit call this a laadar cctifcrccl or a iiroti}> aiiihorUy ccntcrCil solii = 
tic^n. 1 he group ecjmes first. 

Cither groups lia\'e a different solution. The* group sa\s in t^sscaiee, 
'Well, ma>'1.3e our only purpose in eNlstence as a group i:s to facilitate 
people gcifng their own way. Maybe we should not gt*t involsed iti (lie 
pain of pushing for any groiip demands and goals, l^iH s jtist take* it eas> /" 
This you will recognize as a pcrttUMivc or an (niarcfu{' solution. 

There is a more difficult and a mcne disciplint-d ^^tjlution from llu.^ 
ptiint of vic*w of the group- a solution %\hich rec<ignixeH that thert^ is a 
U^gitimate and nee*^ssary balance^ betwecni group wc^lfare and indi^ldiial 
iiutonomN' welbire. Tin's rectiiires some sacriflecs ol l.Hjth personal iui = 
tonnniy and of gr<Mip soserelgnty, but riHi]l>" pro\ idi^s basicalh' more sup- 
port for p(M^sflna^ grrn\-th and f'^r grfnip gi^owth tlian w^ntld lie jifKSsilile 
by giviug tlie weight to ones indiN iduality as tlie central \ulue or to 
group welfare as the central value. This is the basic gist of tlie notion ol a 
democratic solution with a stress on the interdependence of the rights 
of tlie indi\ idiial and of tlie group. 

The foregoing is a brief analysis of healthy and tmhciihliy patterns 
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of rc?sohition of the stress botween pcrsntial inclr-priKlfMitr' fnt-lfnaliimK 
and group conforniity oxpcetations. We Ikivc hwu iiiakini; the assumption 
that the child experiences in l]ie elas.siuorn a rt'alit>= uf uut' (jr iiHirt- 
strnnn group loyalties, ruthcr than merely a d>'ad]c rt'lationsliip hetweeii 
a teaclicr and a child. Let us stop and challenge that hiv eoiisideiitig the 
third major question, 

3. How '^Rccir Is the Cktssraoni as a Gi'Oiij)F 

There are clear data beginning with tlie kindergarten, ahnut tlie 
rapidity with wln'ch a pcjer social structure of rather stable interpersonal 
oxaliiations between cliildrcn de%elop.s in tlio claHsrooin. For exarnpli', 
measures of interporsonal status %vere made in kindergarten tlirough 
sixtli grade in Seplenilier and in May, Tlie questions inehided a Tnea.sun* 
tit, "\Mio is able to get me to do what he wants me to do?" and, "W'lio is 
not aljlc to indhu-nco me?" (a power status measinc ) . AriOther mea.snre 
was made of positi\'c and negative acceptance (emotional status meaHure), 
A third measure was "Who is good at doing ilio things tliat wo df) ir; this 
classroom?" (expert status), Tlio correlations from Seiitemlier to ^fav 
averaged above .70 for kindergarten, first and seeeiiid grade, and above 
.80 for upper clcmontary, Tlie cliild clearly creates a stahle social 
structure of status positions. Not only that, Ijnt the children have a 
higli coiiscnsiis nljout who is at the top and wIhj is at the bottom of the 
totem pole. Thcro is also considcraljlc haloing of higli and low positions 
on difierent dimen.sions of cs'aluation. If we see him as high status on 
one qtialityj then we say he is high on tjie otiiers also. This is not 
necessarily objectively valid in terms of the resourcefulness of the indi- 
vidnals, Init it doe.s cxi.st as a barrir-r lo flexibility of opportunity for 
recognition and leadersliip in the group. 

There are group variations from classroom to chissroom, from age to 
age, and also from social class to social class as to the Ijasis of ovalnation 
of expertness or of high power. For cxamiile, there arc changes in the 
amount of weight given to i^hysical resourcefulness as an element in 
social xiower. It changes greatly from class to class and age to age. Tliere 
is a difrerence in weight given to intellectual re.som-ccfulness as a major 
determinant of what is seen as experlness in the classroom. There are al.so 
variations in liow painful it is to be at the but torn of a classroom group. 
Somo children who aro at tlie bottom of the classroom social structure 
still may have as much as 15 or 20 percent succoss in their influence 
attempts with other chile' -en. In other classrooms they may have onh' 
two or three percent success. Tliero Js also a difference in the high pou er 
members as to the extent to which they will distribute social control. In 
some classes those at the top nui%- show an SO iDercent rejection of influcnco 
attempts addressed to them. Other child leaders may show only a 30 or 
40 percent rejection. So there are great differences in the meaning and 
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the belui\^ior pLitterns of top rind bottom. The top aiid Ijothrin alwiiys 
exist and Gxist vcji y Jrmly and consistontly. On the wliolc, tonclK?i\s svoui 
eager not to know about it, Soinchov^ it seems throutenins that children 
are looking to each otlier for influonce ratlier than just to tlie teacher. 

What are some of the nioanings of tliis pocr social structure in the 
cla.^sroom? Van F.grnond Vnin Jtist finislied tticU" * on the extent to wliieh 
position in this social strncture affects learning. He used a simple measuru 
c>f utiHzation of one's intellectual restRirces, tlie extent to which ones 
achievement Is liighly discrepant witli IQ, He coded children in terms of 
over or under or halanced le\el utiHzatinn of intelligence; under being 
tliosa wlio Iiave an achievement much below their IQ; over lacing tliose 
with achiev ement %\ ell above IQ. Then he matched children for IQ who 
were in the liottom and top c|uartiles of the class in sodtd acceptance by 
their peers, or who wera in tlie bottom and the top of their class in social 
influence on their peers. He found that those who arc In the lower quartile 
of the class social struetiire are under^utilizers of their iritellectual re- 
sources as compared to tliose who are in the top quartile of the social 
stnicttire, with IQ held constant. He had an additional hvpothesis that 
girls would have their achiovement more disrupted by being disliked than 
boys would, and that boys would be more disrupted by having low power 
status than girls would. 

In another project we have been studving delinquent boys and 
matched nondelinquents. These are boys who havQ serious records of 
delinquency matched with other boys wlio have the same IQ, same 
father^s occupation, but who have never had any troul>le. One of the most 
meaningful difierences is tliat the delinquents niuch more frequantly 
have a record of early failure experience in elenientnry school, and of hav- 
ing become alienated from the adult social ization culture through failure 
in the classroom group in relation to the teacher. Also, there is suggestive 
evidence that children who had been having such failure experience in 
school show an increase of stress at home in their relationships to parents 
because of the failure experience in schooL Achievement and social 
relations appear to influence each other substantially, 

4, Healthy Classroom Conditions " 

Let us turn to the fourth question. Here is a classroom made up of 
individuals with various degrees of development of their individual 
identity, and who have coped in various ways with the problem of 
belonging. They may have adopted the defense of withdrawal from 

^ Elmer Van E3[rmnncl. Sociat IntPrrclatiomhip Skills and Effective Uiilizatimt of 
Intelligence in tha Clawooin. Unpublished doctoral dissortation. Ann Arbors The 
University of Miehi^rin, I960. 

^ Paper by Leland Bradford, *'Th8 Class Group and Individiial Learning," Na- 
tional Training LAboratories* NEA, 1960, 
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bclangin^ncsH in a clasHrotnn Ki^^itp. nj' Uu-y inay ]\iivo adopted the luisli 
dcpendenc V solutinn. At (jug and tVw siunv tivno. dwv iwv c (>pi»K^ wUh tlu^ 
problem of multiple loyalty to a tcachcr-lcd group ^Iructiircs to a ptM^r-lotl 
group structure, and to family mcmbersliip. What arc somo of the im- 
portant classroom conditions that scorn to be ba.sic in proTiiotinn a licalthy 
pattern of individualiT^atinn of 1 rning and of functioning within a Htrrniy. 
organized classroom group? There has been little reseurdi on the foree^^ 
emanating froni tlie grcuip supporting indi\ idualitv, I?as!Calh% three vrru- 
ditions of group life must ho accomplished in a classroom throuuli iv 
initiati%'c of teaclicr leadership in order to achieve the balanced objecLive 
we are talkiri<4 about. 

The cluNHrooni group, ineluding the teachca% must arri\ e bv soino prf)c^= 
esses at an articulate understauding and accc^ptaucc of thc^ fdcni tlinf one 
of the essential groiip goals is to facilitate the Icuuning of all members. 
This is a productivily objective of the group. A second cfnidition Is that 
the classroom ^roup must arrise at a re-es aluated understanding of tht^ 
fact of individual diirerences fin the resources, the backgrouncls, the in= 
terests, Ie%els of development, the sex differences, the needs for help) 
of the members of that group so that loyalty to the group learning goal 
can lead to appropriate support and help of difrerent individual patterns 
of learning. If one asks children, ''Who is difrerent in this group or 
classroom^ ' 90 percent of tlio responses will indicate a negative mean- 
ing of diiference. But when one asks teaehers, one gets comparable 
results. The third condition is that the teacher must acl;ie%^e genuine 
membership in the classroom group, a membership which means tliere 
is a dibtribution of function and of responsibility for helping with 
learning. Another aspect of that condition Is a free flow of feedliack from 
the child members to uie teaGher about her playing of her specialized 
role and guidance by them of her in iilaying tliat role. 

What are some of the consequences that would derive from these 
three orientations of a teaclier? First, these orientations would make it 
possible for a teacher to share with the rest of the classroom group this 
question; What is there about our class that Is keeiDing some cf us from 
learning more, and what can we do to improve the situation? This must 
become a question which the group works on. 

Second, the competitlva r id anxious ff^Tiugs about position in the 
group on the part of ehildrc^n, eompatence anxiety bv bovs, acceptance 
and Inclusion anxiety by girls, would begin to bo replaced by aeti\e 
caring by and for members of the group. Also there would be freedom 
to seek help from the teacher and from fellow students without fear of 
violating grouxi norms or of losing position in a status structure. A third 
consequence would be that students could begin to explore and to 
appreciate with psychological safety some of the facts of differences 
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iiinnng themNe]\'eK, Far rxaniplr. siuuv of (nir tfarlu'ts \snrk \vit]^ \\^luil 
rhey call tlie s\iv]}risQ package. Tho actisity is one in \v\uc]i eljiklivn aro 
pairt tl h%' randoni numliers and tlic two then interx vac\\ ollu^r. The\' 
diKcoyor some tliinijs thvy van ivll tho others abouL ^.ich an tlie surprise 
package aspects c)f tho iiersun they luivo just talked to. Sonie ekissroonis 
ha\e intert^sting surprise paekage nf)teb(i()k>^ the\^ keep. adcUn^ tliiniis 
Ihc^y diseo\«'r about individual difrereiiees in buckKrouncls and ev- 
]i(Tienees of the iiieinbcrs of the group, Classrocjui groups ean heiiin to 
explore the meaninji of sex differenceH in terms of the dillerent kinds iA 
resources, of tl)c uieaninys for boys of ihi^ faet of (strUer nuiturj!\\ of 
\erhal facility for gfrls, of tlie achies^enient reward bovs jiet fcjr initiation 
ol action, and soine of the meanings of differences in outside nieinlierslnp 
sources of fhi^ difTerent nienil^crs ()f tlie group, A fourth e«)ndi(if>n that 
\\^nuki flow frnm tho three ba^fc orientations, woukl be tliat teaeher time 
and energy would become devoted more actively to tlie organization of 
eliallenging learning opportunities ratlier tlian to tht^ issues of niotivation 
and controk Fifth, the teacher et)uld devote tinu^ t() the de\'elopment and 
tlie utilization of student manpower resources for helping each ot]un% In 
one of our experiments we bad training courses for tlie high powered 
youngsters on how to recognize the needs for inclusion, feelings of l>eing 
left out. and kinds of initiative that can be tiiken as responsible uicniber- 
ship by those who have powon Wo found tremendous eagerness for 
respOTisilMlity'-taking of these unused, Tmehallenged resources. 

What are some of the implications for teaeher orientations and 
practices of some of theseP This is the fifth question. 

5. TcacJwr Practices 

Wliat kinds of conditions seem to be necessary if a group is really to 
support and encourage individuality? First of alk there would bo a basic 
shift on the part of the teaclier from primarily a teaeher-pupil pair 
orientation to a teacher^group relationship in which tlie responsibililv 
and concern of the peer group is jiist as rnucli for effect i\ e teac}ier= group 
relationship as It is for piipil-pupi] relationship, Anotlu r of tlie implica= 
tions is that there should be a great incre .se in the teaclier's skills in 
training children for membership and leadership roles in the group. Only 
when this is done can the class group really produce more individual 
learning. This is primarily a class prnduetivity problem, the producing of 
indis idiiality of leariiing experiences. Third, one cjf the ehallunges for 
teachers is tlia development of skills in procedural in^'tMltions to facilitate 
individualization of learning. This Is the area of division of lalior, tlie 
development of helpirig teams, of tutorial pairs, the use of resource 
persons, and the development of materlids. Many places are rethinking tho 
Q age»graded organization of school life. Manv of the liest learning op= 
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portunilirs are tliOHe in wliicli alder children Lcjuld be getting much of 
their growth and cxciternent cait of helping younger children to learn, a.s 
well as helping thoHe of difTerent developmental levels wltViin the same 
group, A fourth kind of teacher praetiee is the de%^elopment by teachf 
of feedback skills that 0vo suppnrted guidance to children ratlier tlmn 
dcstructi^■e failure experience^i. This has been worked on a great deal 
in cdueation— how to give feedback about level of aceompli.shment, or 
level of success. The major problem Is that this has l.^ecn primarily a 
teacher pupil pair relationship which is continuously offset by the peer 
culture. And fifth, teachers can become aware of the diJTerences het\veen 
the processes by which cognitive content information is transmitted and 
learned and the process by winch values are t^Ulght and learned. To a 
high degree we are still teaching ahaut vahies, like respect for individual 
differences, ratlier than making the learning of these \'alues possible. 
6. Key Issues of AppronrJi to Research 

WJtat about imj)Ucalions for clcvcloprncnteil rcscarchP Certain np- 
proaches to research seem to be challenging. For example, the possi- 
bility of collaboration in research by higli school student teams is a promis- 
ing development. We had in our preparation for the \A^hite House 
Conference in Micliigan 15,000 lay citizens involved in collecting data. 
There was a teen=age cnordiiiator of research as well as an adult co- 
ordinator. The teen-agers were in\Tjlvcd in colleeting dntri from peer 
cpiestionnaires. Tliere sv^as great enthusiasm and a high level of responsi- 
bilily, althougli we did a very inadequate job of training youth for 
participation ctimpared with what wo should have done. Students could 
do a great deal to explore to what extent there is pluralistic ignorance 
al^out students' taking schoolwork more seriously. With training and 
supervision, students could do a much better job of collecting some of 
tlie data on tlie way in which children experience inconsisteney betvveen 
expectations of tlie school and the home. We luxve had qnite a bit of 
oxperienee now with training junior high and senior high students in 
skills such as using interviewing scliedules. They can do a mature job. 
It is Li great clialleng<.* to students to learn and to use scientific methods. 

Anotlier direelion is that of creating tjperational research committees 
among the faculty nuMnbers. An operational research committeo has to 
have seseral kinds of support. Such a comnnltee has to huse some initial 
consultation on formulating designs, and in the development of datu 
collecting instruments. At a later stage, the committee needs to have 
available a researcli assistant to help in the processing of diUa. Several 
high school students could be good research assistants in many cases. 
Doing researcli within a classroom would have both instruetlonal value 
and rcseareh s^^due. I know of two or three situations in wliich classrooms 
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have a rotating rrsporisiliility for foodliack teams, svliich review the 
qiiostionnaire tliat w u^cd at thu end of tuich chiss pericid. Data are 
cnnectcd on tlio extent to wliich the .students felt r<\straint ugainst par- 
ticipation, or had feelings of unclarity about eommunieation that was 
i^ofng on. Here we tend to tisr the M^ntd jurjitiry latluT than research 
because rcseareh sninetimes gets to be a rather tlueatenin«^ image. 

There arc two or three ^ituatinns in which school syHtein^ have be- 
eome continuing researeh faeihtic s for a univcrsit%^=base<l teain. This 
pattern is relatiN cly slow in dcvelojjing in edueation. as eoni]>arecl with, 
indiLstry, Quito a number of industries now has e a ctmtinuing relationsliip 
with a university team. 

We are colhil'iorating witli a sitrnificant eommunity committee in 
wliich the continuing prograin is on sociah'zation of yuutli witli partieidar 
emphasis on outstanding youtlis and delinquents. These rue notions of 
researeh jiatterns %vhieh can be apph'ed to the reseuvehi tnjiies and issues 
that are important to you. We !ia%'e a great cballeiige in tlie area of 
coljaborati\'e research to iitilizc die skuls possessed by the large propor- 
tion of niature members of the cniid and youtli culture. 
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Creativity nnd Lcarnmg 



A Tentat/ve Descr/pf/on of the Creative /nd/v/dua/- 



Calvin W, Tailor 



Recently n reserircher in education wrote that "If anything is neeclud 
in our edneational system, it h a way to spocd up the application of 
research finding*j to educational procedrires." Wo all ha%^e some respon.si- 
bility in tliis area. Some of us who have beon doing basic research muHt 
communicatn our jQndings and our suggested new leads while those in 
education, In my opinion^ have a responsibility for testing out tlieso 
findings in their sottirig and incorporating into their system those that 
prove to be relevant and ofFectivo,- At best I feel only partly adequate In 
my attempt to transmit some of the many ideas and findings that have 
emerged from researeh on creativity to date. 

In treating the topic of creativity, I wcnild rather err by exaggerating 
diiTerences and unsolved problems and by stirring thought and counter- 
actions than by debunking these problem.s and differences. My approuc li 
will be more to stir research and diinking than to attempt prematurely to 
find u perfect stance and to make perfect statements in this relativoly 
young scientific field. 

-This pappr is a rovnNetf vr^r>^[nn of w roport flivcn ut the Sccnnd MinnnKnt:i 
Conforonye un Gift**4 Clnlilmn huld at tlie Uiiivursiiy of Minnu^^utii in October lOQU, 

^ hi Utiili, Wf" wTv t^iiiiaui tl ill a rrsiNtrcl' i r'ijert witli HUppcirt fnim thd U, S. 
OfBco of Eclueation in which \vo uro f?niT. hing tor nrd nHsembling relcuiit ruHuurt li 
flndingH from psychology and otlier ftnldy that havo implications for educution. 
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Several Typas of Gifted 

In order to stir such thinking 1 have rcceiitly been statiji^ to others 
that they may want to seek the gifted, but I am inten\stcd in .seeking thc3 
creati\^e. Then I indicate that tlie \\^orcl 'Vifti^^l" us t\ pjcallv ii!^rd is closeh^ 
t^ed to the ciirrent intehigence tents, liut tluit 1 will bo using quite difFerent 
tests in a search for tlie creative. The word gifted lias also been tied to 
high acadurnic performance in schoobhke activities, not often very 
creative in nature* The imphciition i^ tluit tliere inay be eH^Jentfally two 
difFerent worlds, the acadeinie world witli its cinient .schnol-like iictivities;^ 
and an almost different world on the job calling for creatisa? uctivities 
as well as other activities which may not involve very much the nature 
of the activities in schoob 

Actually the reader may already be using this reeeutly adopted 
approach, and may be expanding his concept of gifted to include 
creativity. This expanding of the meaning of the word '*gifted/' usually 
einerges quite rapidly, as a counteraction to an uttenipt to make a sharp 
distinction between the gifted and the creati%x^. However, some points 
should be made by contrasting intelligence, as meaHtired l>y the traditional 
type of IQ tests, with creative talent. The traditional intelhgence tests 
cover only a vary few of the larfia uiiynbcr of climcnMan^ of the mind 
that we have been discovering to d^ate. CaiiscqucBtly, there may be 
several other types of intellectually gifted than the IQ type, even thougli 
the IQ type may bo closely tied to our cuiiunt academic activities and to 
the grades tliat measin'o success in our present acMdemie workb 

1 will focus on the creative type of gifted rather than on the IQ 
type. My current thought is that there may be not only several difrerent 
types of creativity, but also scvrral Other types of giftrd, relatively sepa 
rate from the IQ type and the creative types. Some of these utlier types 
may be planning, evaluation or decision making, and communication 
lypus. Bt^fore focusing on creative types of gifted, let us comment on the 
total field of high level talent, 
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Certain Concepts May Deter Future Pragress 

A friend once said that wc would make lurtlu-r prcjgress in a par- 
ticular area when we became sufnciently disHatlsfic^d w^ith the shorteom- 
fugs of the current categories in that area, evcMi though tlie eutegories had 
ser\*ed valuable purposes up to tliat lirne. In confide ring giftedncss, we 
niiiy UiiSv livvd to rt-eoginVe lh<^ dlfriculfic^s in many of ihu current cate- 
gories and concepts that have quit<? wide usage in order to make better 
progress. Fur example, with the cliscos eiy of 50 or UHire dimensions of 
the mind, only a handful of which are currently includc^d in our IQ 
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tests, wo find it climcult to refer to these other 40 or so dimensinns in 
customary terms, riiey are iwf a part of intenigencc (uk traditianally 
meanned) thonsh the>^ arc intcnrctual activities. Consequently, we could 
describe tliesc many other important dimensions of the mind as nan- 
inteUiacncr int€^11rrtunl artwitics. Undniibtedl> you will admit that this 
is a ehmisy and confusing type of statement. This statement ilhistrates 
our dllficult ^iL-dicamcnt in trying to communicate many new research 
finding:* *! the CQmplexity of the niind. 

Another example of the limitations of current terminology is that 
we now might suy that a certain person docs not particularly have liigh 
inteIHgenco even thougli he does h^c a certain special abdity, such as 
merely the special ahihty to do scientific research, or the special abih'ty 
to be creative in on or more fields such as composing new music, or the 
special ability to pioneer new \entures, or the special ability to emerge 
as a leading exeeiiti\ e in our world of work. The reader can readily see 
that I am not particularly fond of the current, almost completely pre- 
eminent position of the initial set of dimensions of the mind which have 
formed our concept of intelligence, 

I do not like to see other rcaJhj paraVcl things actually relegated to 
an implied lesser category called ^'special abilities/' Instead, I have often 
felt that the human characteristics that we are able to measure first are 
not necamnrily tha mosriinportant characterictics. Some of the remaining 
characteristics which have been postponed for later measurement may 
often bo extremely important characteristics. We have just not known 
liow to measure them earlier. 

It is Inghly inconsistent to conceive of the mind as being represented 
by a single score or even by only a handful of scores or dlmensiGus that 
are present in our current intelligence tests. The brain which underlies 
the mind is far, far too complex to hope that all of its intellectual - tivities 
can be represented by only a single score or by only a handful of di- 
mensions. In fact, it might be considered an insult to thp brain and human 
mind to continue to do so. Consequently, I would like to see these other 
dimensions receive paraUcl treatment to the flr^t set of dimensions that 
we have combined (in many different combinations, incidentally) to form 
our current intelh'gence tests. 

For a long time 1 have sii7iilarly been troubled about the readiness 
\^ ith which some persons conclude that everything in an activity that is 
not measured by our current intelltgence tests is iherefare noninteUectual 
in nature. Teg many new and potent i.dly important intellectual factors 
ha\ o now enicrged for tliis type of reasoning to be tolerated any longer* 
Another concept that I would like to mention is the one of over- 
achievement-undcrachievcment. This concept is frequently tied to our cvr^ 
rent intelligence tasting and it undoubtedly has some real merits, but 
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when carried to an extreme it suggests tluit soniotliing is svronq with a 
^tudont when ho is locatud some distance eithcn^ below or ahcn e his pre- 
dicted seore and that snme appropriate cc^nectis e ?;tep^ should be taken. Tii 
an extreme formi, lliiH thinking and acliofi suggest au underlviny belic»i-, 
even a d u^p conviction, that the particular test scare should trulv bi* [Ui 
almost pertect prechetur of success. Tlie action olten takeii has the im]i!ica- 
tion that tins score contains all the neces^^ary ingredients within it. This ap- 
proaeli would lead to the ultimate revision of both our aeLideinic and 
counsel ing program to make the nature of school and of success in school 
more liighly paralle! to the activities measvued in our intelligence tt^sts, 
I. for one, do not hclUwe that changes in the nature of school progranis 
sliould follow thi5? guideline, 

I.ct us alternately consider a group called the acadiMnically gifted. It 
is quite true that some of our most sucees^*ful predictions has'e l?een niadc! 
l)y predicting success in college from measures of sueccss in high sehooL 
Such predictions usually apply quite well across se\eral ycnus of college 
work. To me it seems possible that these predictions may work tor) well 
and too long. In other words, one possible conclusion from such relation- 
ships is that college work is very much like high school work and perhaps 
resembles bi^h sehool far too niiicJu My preference would be to try to 
make high school more like graduate school rather than %ice versa. 

In this regard a recent study by Gnilfnrd and Allen seeins relevant. 
They selected some 28 dimensions of the mind which thev felt were rele- 
\ ant to success on the job in the physical sciences. Then they prepared 
plain English descriptions and also a sample item of a best test for eacli 
of these 28 inLcllectual charaeteristics. A si>^able niuiiber of scientists on 
the job wore Jntcrvlewed liy Allen, after which he asked them tcj nrrange 
these 28 characteristics in terms of importance on their job. The 28 ehar- 
auterfsties were arranged in rank order according to their judged iinpor- 
tance liy the total group of scientists. Traditional intelligence tests have 
includ{*d about B or 6 of these characteristics, sueh as general reasoningi 
vocabulary al>ility, number ability, rnemory for ideas, abilitv to \Msualii'.e 
spatially, and perhaps perceptual speed, All btit one of these traditional 
intelligence factors ranked l^clow 20th in the list. In other words, 19 of 
the 20 intellectual cliaracteristics ranking at the top on the job in scienc(^ 
were noJiiutaUf^^cnca intclicctual characteristics, Some (Examples are in- 
tellectual nexibilities, fluencies, originulity, penetration, redeflnition abil- 
'tvs sensitivity to problemSj etc. 

This finding suggests that the nattire of our educational program, at 
least in science, as well as the nature of our measures of succ<*ss in school 
should move in the direction of more emphasis on these abih'ties. Inci- 
dentally, as one moves further through school one finds that tlie predic= 
tive valuoj especially of the vocabulary part of Intelligence tests tends to 
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clc»crca.so. Some will say, "Well, thnt is because of the criterion prnhleni. 
the inea.siirc-of-success problem." Yon will find, howovcr, Jhat the nature 
of the tusk is changing to some degree asvny from the characteristicK in 
intelhgonco texts, as yon m:-t into graduate school and particiihirly as you 
get on the job. Tlii.s trend also suggests that we slionid be seriously con- 
cerned svith searching for tithcr kinds tjf Ingh level talent, other kinds of 
gifted, in addition to the current academically gifted or the current lO 
t>'pe of gifted. 

There have lueen two stiidios in the field of science on relatively Iar"e 
samples whieh have shown that tlie total undergraduute grade point aver- 
age in college correlated zero with over-all ratings of succris on the job 
in large research organizations in our nation. In one of these studies some 
people were placed on the jnh even tliough tliclr total grade point average 
had Ijeen less than "C" (the)' had been granted a degree with this aver- 
age). Those witli low grades had succeeded on tlic job with some being 
found at erifh rated level of success. The top grade-getters likewise spread 
out across all levels of success on the job. Although there are other studies 
witji smaller samples that have yielded somo%vhat more positive findings 
altmg this line, it is suggested that wo seriously consider some modifica- 
tions in our academic program in view of these results. Then other di= 
mensions of the mind whicli arc important in certain work on the job will 
no loniwr ho hirfich/ ifjuorc ' in out schooldiko activities in which pre- 
sumalily we are tr>'ing to develop the mind. At least this would bo one 
new apjiroucli in education. 

We have finished a first large project on our campiis on a study of 
Innnan communication aljilities as rcqtiirccJ frcqiwnth/ an the fob in large 
organ izatfons. Thougli tliesc communication abilities tests might be classi- 
fied by some person.s as nonintcllectual in nature, sve feel that practicalh' 
all of them Iiave a high degree of intolloctnal features. For examplo. the 
ability to sense tliat something is wrong with a communication, then to 
raise eiTeetise questions about %vhat is %vrong, and to get answers to the 
questions are nil activities that eoukl be caliod intelloctnal In nature. 

Our sample of college students found these commnnication activities 
to be vt-ry challenging and higlily interesting. They stated that they had 
rarely been asked before to do anything like tlu- nature of most of these 
acthities. In fact they called them parlor games. Wo think that their 
main motivatif)n for retujulng on three snceessive Siiturdavs (In spring 
weather) was l(. find nut alKuit the nature of the remaining tests. From this 
testing experience ue again conclude that there are many important lu- 
telli t'tual activities in the world of %\'ork for which our current studentH 
are not recelvhig any jiarticular training or e.Nperlence, Perhaps one reason 
why our societ>' does ncjt give very much moral and tangible s pport to 
education is that persons leave the academic world nnd find, to some do- 
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groc at loast. that elmruc tcrlKtic s in svliicli they arr MiHlily tnifncd aro not 
cri]lt*d for as niiicOi as tlic^y expoctiHl they \\'c)nhl 1h' in thi* wcirld of wtirk, 
C'ontrarily, other intt llectiuvl ehaructcriHtics iii vv rich thr>^ hiwe had little 
experience and training may he somv of the more erncuil ehiiractoristie^* 
tliat determine ^uccvss in tlH*ir part of tlie \\*orld of w ork. 

In our tigliteninu nuinpower prodfeamt*nt it will lie advantaponiis to 
find that tliere are scn'oral diflcTent types of high level talent and that a 
Komf?what different sot of persons emerge in ^neeessis j^roups 4ik we seek 
chfTc'riMit tyjies of high los el talent. TliiN prospect is \ tMy heartening. We 
art* properly conec»rnod iihoiit the pereentny;o Iohs of liigh IQ sttidents 
acroHH the \'arioiis levels of onr tc)tal educational system. Wc shonld sim = 
ilarly lie concerned about tlie Ioks of othc^r type.s of liigli les'el talent. We 
ha\'e stronii; reahon to hclievn that the hwH of those vvitli hiHli creatfs e 
ability is greater thari the loss of the liighly intenigent and may t-ven 
exceed the drnp=ont rate for stiident.s in peneraL 

It may be that more rapid progress will be obtained in a compU^x: area, 
such as cnmniiniication abilities or creatiVG abilities, by admitting early 
that the area is higldy complex and l>y taking a stmid that thiiigs ar<* 
rcNilly different initil deTnonstrated otherwise. If the initial paekage is 
highly complex, then researchers, as well as users and the public at largt\ 
might ])e more entluisia.stio in seeking .simpler approaches tlian those 
initially ofFerech The tithur extreme iipprQuch is to giv€3 an itiitird impicssii)n 
to the consiniiers and public that an area is much sfmplcr than it actually 
is, as has been dono in the case of representing intelligence by a single 
score. In this latter iipproach (in contrast to the former one) there miglit 
be rnnsicIcraJ7hi rchictancp nnd rnsisfannc to move toward the middle 
gronnd of moderate comjilexity from tliis initial ground of extreme sini= 
plicity. My bt*st guess is that we will have morc^ support to make raynd 
profircss b\ initially vii*wing the field of creativity as highly complex than 
by starting at the other o%x^i'simplified extreme*. 

Creative Talent Not Measured Well by IQ Tests 

For those who has^e the idea that IQ test^ measure^ crinitis^e talcuit 
with at IcMist some decree* of validity, I wfiuld like to cite a few resnlts. 
In factor analy^iis studies by resciuch wcnkers aerosH the* country, iho 
factors %%^hich get at iho ability to senses problcMn areas, to be flexible, and 
to produce nc^w and original ideas tend to be unrchitvd or to have Oiily low 
relations %vith the types of tc\^ts cMit(*rinir into c)ur cunu:*iit nieasnres of in = 
tfOligcnecv ft«4:«^ls and Jac^kson, in tlu^ Cf^lley^' nf Tsdu<M«tinn at tlu* 
vvvf^Mv of ChicajHo. as wi'll as Torrance, in tlu^ Bureau of ICdueational 
R(*searcli at Minnc^ 'ta. have rt'portcHl that if an IQ tt*st Is used to sehK/t 
top level talent, about 70 percent c^f tlie persons who havc^ the hiqliest 20 
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percent of tlie scores on a crentivltv test Ijattory will be missed. Or, stilted 
otherwise, move cases witli liigh creativity scores aro niisst?d tluin arc 
identified by lusing an IQ test to locate croative talent. 

In our Utah conferenco reiiorts on creativity tliere have been sev- 
eral indications that creativity scores and TQ scores are essentially 
unrelated or nt least are only lowly related. The nature of traditional in"= 
telligenee tests does not directly involve the ability to create new Ideas 
or thini^s. Another bit of evid^ncu on this x5"i"t is that Chorness studied 
ci\'ihun personnel in the Air Force who rnadej suggestions in tlie organi- 
zation winch were ofneially accepted. He obtained approximate IQ scores 
on them and found that these snggestors of good ideas were spread out 
across tlic entire gamut of IQ scores found for civilian personnel. 

Lot us be floxiljle and toy for a moment wltli our present situation. 
If u creativity index lind Ijeen establislied first in our schools, v^c might 
now be putting fortli the? same tyx^o of arguments to make room to add an 
intelligt rice t>iie of index if it had been Lirgely ignored to date. Lest the 
reader misunderstand my mcssngc, let me state that my viewpoint is 
defun'tcly for mcasiuement of human beings as well as for research on 
people. 

My attempt will be to open wide the iirolileniH in identifj ing ereativt* 
tiilent in science and in other fields rather than to give any strcmg impres- 
sion of closing nil and ^^•rapping up tin's field at the present time. Tin's 
may be a time rnorc appropriate for divcrffcnt (exxianding, elnborating) 
thinking, with a variety of attompts, tlian for cotiDcrfzant (retlueing, al:j= 
stracting, shrinking, extracting) thinking \vith firm crystallization. Some 
conN-ergent thinking, some reduction attemxits, can and sliould be occur- 
ring, but any crN-stallixation shoidd certainly be considered as tentativo at 
the present time in this flekh Tlie ability to inicrystallize ns further ro= 
search findings emerge is an imjiortnnt counterxjart for any crystallization 
Iirocess. As we consider creativity in individuids, we must never forgot 
that an unexxieeled itlea that emerges from a student may be as good and 
occasionally better than the more commonx^laco idea that we oxpoeted 
from him, 

I am x^leased that there is a growing awareness in the nation of the 
imxiortancc of the toxiic of creatis'ity, I am doexily conceinod about trying 
t{> speed up the rate of thts firowin^ aujarancss. As a result of correspond- 
enoc with x^crsons Irom Belgium, Holland, Franco, Switzerland, and 
Sweden, I am also cognizant of tho similar xarogress being made in 
European countries on this tfipic. You may lie Interestt-d to know that the 
National Aeademy i>f Seienees Poland is initiating a large study in the 
universities of tlie creative talent of their students, especially in science. 
In some resxieets our nation has had n lead in this vital resi-arch on cre= 
ativity, but challenges may arise to cJoso the gap on tliat loud, too. 
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Early identificatfon. 
Development^ and Encouragement of Creativity 



Our nation is currently si^cjiuling several bill uru dollars oil research 
unci dev^clopnicnt actixitios. With such a vast expenditiire o( money it 
Hcoms (Aivioiis tluit at least minute perccntago of it slinukl lie clmnnoled 
into researcli on ho\s^ to identifv. desT'lop and encnirrago tlio^e who w ill 
he ninst fruitful in science if their rcscarcli is supported. I doiiht if more 
than 2/l(X)0th of one percent of the nutioivs research and deselopmcnt 
budget is currently being spent this way, 

I am also nwarQ that many of our pre.surit organi^atinns and systoms. 
inchiding the key pecDple in thenis are ncjt necessarily encouraging 
creativity. Fur eNanipIOj In a study in our 1059 C()nferenco report hy 
Frank Jex of the College of Education, University of Utah, a group of 
liigh school science teachers in our region were tested with an "ingenuity" 
battery (which probably measures creativity more thiin ingenin'ty) when 
they came to our university for graduate study. Their ingenuity scores 
were correhited with their principals" or supervisf)rs' ratings of tliair 
over-all teaclu'ng abihty niiide during the pres iotis year. The correlation 
was —,38. This result from one study Kuggests that the preHcnt acadi;mic 
systeni may be looking with some disfavnr upon teacjiers \vhc3 show 
certain ingeniiily and creativity cliaracterislics. It ma>* be posrsible that 
these teachers are developing ingenuity truits in their stiidents more 
than other teaejici's are doing. 

We all recognize that it would be to our advaritago if we could 
identify creative talent v'ery eiirly in Ufa. However, the creatisx^ process 
in its greatest degree is one of tlie liighcHt, if not tlie liighcst, activity to 
which rnan can aspire and Is currently n relati\ely rare phenonienon. 
Consequently^ the prediction probleni is diincult if we try to identify in 
the %x^ry early ages those persons whos 15 or 30 years later* inight be 
tlie ones most likeb^ to luisx' a rarr*, high level creati\^e prca^^ess occiU' 
within them. The diTneulty of these early prediction attcnipts can be 
further realized from the fact that society has often failed to recognize 
creativ^c prt>ducts tmtil a generation or two after the persons %vho created 
them liave lived. Fven wheii creati%'e pcrsonH are recognized^ organiza- 
tions in oin^ nation may reward tliem by making them supervisois and 
by also increasing the* nuniber of essentiiilly noncreativo aetivitius for 
wliicli they are responsible. Many of oin^ presc^nt academic xirograms are 
stressing nQncreati\'e activities so that the work habits which cue heing 
dov^eloped arc strongly ingrained and arc valualile in accornplisJu'ng 
noncreative things. Some of these successful persnris may show real 
resistance and perhaps emotional distinbanee if relatively late in their 
education, or any time afterwards on the jobj tliey are asked to be erGa= 
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tive, Tlioy may resist this lato change "in the nntiirc of the ball a,ium" 
even though they miiy have high, thmigJi iincultivated iiotontial to be 
eroati%a?, Sucli eonnicts might he avoided if creatlvit>' training and en- 
couragement had occurred mueJi earh'er or e%*en tlirougliout their entire 
aeridemic training. 

On this issue we hnvo Iieard from mnrf than one source that tlicro 
is aiintluT degree beyond tlie aendeinic PIi.JD. degree. This is called tlic 
on-the lob Ph.D. degree, Wv are told that tljree or four additional % oars 
are required for tliis degree, partly lieeau^- this amount of time is ntH>deti 
to wear oil certain bad effectH in tlie academic doetorata and alno to 
develop new nbilitics required (in the job. Tlir'se emerging eonnnents 
inereaso one's suspieions that there are nnt only iinportant variables 
missing in our searches for talent but also many important Ingli level 
ubilities being largely ignored in tlie education and development of 
our children and youth. 

Sciontiflc knowledge about creati%x! talent is in an e;uly .stage, but 
.sorno real progress has boon made— the surfaee has unquestionably been 
scratched. We are currcnth' 4it a stage %vhero it can nn lon}Zcr ho sakJ 
that research cannot be done on ereative talent. In fact, there arc cur^ 
rently too many loads to follow rather than too few leads. There ha\ e 
been n small number of studios to \ alidate certain creativity tests (pre- 
dictors of creativity) and a few criterfon studies to measure the degree 
of creativeness in a contribution. iMany other available tests bave'^not 
yet been validated to any degree and many new ideas have been pro- 
posed for which tests have not yet Imen developed. Cross-Nalidation 
studies nre largely missing to date m are parallel studies of creativity 
across difFcrent fields of science and across nonscientific fields, excoiit 
for recent work Ijy Lowenfeld. There arc a few beginnings on how 
different educational and training programs as well as difrcrent working 
environments might modify our predictions of creativity. An> thing that 
can be done to modify oiir educational prugrams and our environmental 
conditions to increase the emergence of ereativo activity will reduce the 
burden of identifying the creative individual. This la.^^t point cannot Ik; 
overs tressed. 



Findings in the Three 
Utah Research Conferences on Creativity 

The following report is l>a h1 Irirgely on our own resoareh and on 
resoareli v -iii fed in tlie three I f!ii%'ersity of Utah rcsearcli conferences 
on tlie Idoutihciition of Creative Seientific Talent. In eaeli of these re- 
search conferences held in 1955, 1957, and 1959, the steering committee 
selected those xaiii'ticixaants throughout the nation who had clono signifi- 
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cant msearch and who the committee felt wcnilcl make the Ijost contrihu- 
tion to the confurence topic. In totah tlicre wtMi' 37 clifreient nationally 
selected purticipantH In the tlrroe cnnferences who prcHonted a total o( 
nearly 50 reportn. Thc^*c research papers ctntned variuus ?<ubarens of 
creativity, siich as criteriu of cre.itivity, predictorH of creativity, education 
and training of crcritivity, and %% orkin^ cn% ir<)nnient.s tluit aflec E creatis'lty* 

The empluisis ha,s been on a limad approach to the identification oi 
crCiitiN e talent, Komewhat in contra*st to the identification csf the Hn=callcd 
gifted htf ntvnn.s of a single mvasunn^, device such as an IQ Hc<^re= Nan- 
inteUiHrnce intcUactudl characteristics as well nonintcUcctuiil charaw= 
teristics are being stressed in the searoli for the ercatise indisiduah In 
otlier words this treatment will inchide intcliectiial, niotivationah bicj- 
graphical, socionietric, and pc^rsonality characteristics in trying to luider- 
stand tlie nature of creatix'u talent and how tt> identify it. We (in oiir 
stiidy of Air Force scientists) and other researchers lia\'e been attempt^ 
ing to nieiusiiro creati%'e talent from an>'^ angle possible. 

More studies on creativo characteristics liavx^ been done on adults 
than on children. Tlicre are now many ehallenging tasks of redesigning 
the measuring devices for adults, where necessar\% so that they can be 
used with children of all ages. As a residt of his t-xperienees in traiin'ng 
children in creati%'e activitfes, Wilson of the Portland, Oregon* studies, 
said that cliildren woidd bo eager td go to school if tlic^y fnuntl it all to 
be as interesting as their experience in these creative activities. Torrance 
idso receutly wrote that wlicn he went in to a group of 4tii graders re= 
cently to test them further with Croatia ity tests^ "He receis t'd a thunderous 
welcome, Not evei^ the coming of recess time dampened their motivation. 
Instead they said that this is more fun than recess!" We liad somcwliat 
similar fa%t>rablo rcuictions frrjm the yoimg adults wlio took oiu^ com- 
munication abilities tests. 

Teachers who liave tried to ht-lp students It-iu^n to generate ruHl 
express idtnis of their own have often found neN\^ inHpirution and ne\N^ 
concepts for themselves, tf)n, in the xircicess. 



Criferion Studies of Creativity 

First, I would like to cite studies of crcati% ity on the job. Sprcchcr was 
interested in tlie no%eUy and the value of the Ideas and other products 
produced by scientists as well as their woik hal>its. He also was con- 
cerned about diflerences in oppQrtiniit>' to be creatis^o in their working 
situation. Lackleik has indieuted that the Space Agency attempts tti 
assess the creatis'cness of the contribution of scientists by deterrniriing 
the t^xtont of the tiraa of scnrnca which each contrihution undcrlias^ so 
that Uio more basic a contribution the widci its cfTccts. Ghiselin of our 
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oampug has suggested that tlie measure of a erentivo product should hp 
"the extent to which t't restructures our universe of undcrstatuHnii" 

In our criterion studies of scientists on thGir Jobs,*' products as %volI 
as processes of people have been judged and over-all ratings of creativity 
ha%'0 been obtainocl using various types of measuring devicos, ^^'t• niia- 
Jyzcd about 50 measures of dlfrerent cnutributions of scientists, ^\■e 
found 15 difrerent dinicnsinns of the contrilHitions of scientists, at least 
five of which involve some aspect that could be called creatixe, Tlu-.st* 
five were: over-all \\'ork output wliicli included patent rate; ereativitv 
rating by supervisors; ercativity rating by lab monitor; originality in 
written products including patents and suggestions; and organisational 
awards (which were slightly negatively related to originality ratings 
of rosearcli reports ) . 

Group AspeGts of Creatlvfty 

Wo discovered some unexpected but intriKuing and meaningful re- 
sults in our critf-rion study pertaining to working condititms iar research- 
ers in sclentifie lahnrutorics, Tlic numljer of pidjhshod seiontifie ariirlcs 
was negatively related to rating by supervisor>i tm cooperation and 
flexibility. In other words, those who go the "extra mile" and pnljlisli 
their completed research may pay a price of being judged uneooperativo 
and infiexiblu by tlieir supervisor. The second finding is the one which is 
more directly concerned with trcativits' tlian with prnduetivity. Those 
who h; vc tlio fastost promotion rate husr been credited witli % ery few 
ofiicial suggestions and rate; themsehes below tlie a%'enige rating in their 
desire for discover)'. Stated otherwiso, for diis one situation studied, 
those with a strong desire for discovery, who also make good ofricial 
suggestions to tlie organization, ha\'c a below aucratj^e rate of promotion. 

In seeking tlie creative, one may find some important leads by 
look: ig somewhat awa)' from instead of directly tuward tlie target. C1ul*s 
for spotting creative talent may be olitained by watching tlic reactions 
of otliers around a persfin. There i.s soine support for tln'.s hunch from 
the work at Minne.sfjta. If some persons in a group appear excited, dis- 
tin-bed or threatened, pcrJi(i}js there is a creatis-c pj-rstjn around wliose 
ideas nnd work are being at least \ agtu ly sensed as threatening the 
present scheme of things. Soine grtjup Ijeluiviors may occur as an attempt 
to eliminate or reduce this threat, such as by developing minctkms dmiitm 
the person and by over-organizing and building other controls into tlicir 
world. An experimental approaeli rnay Ijo tried here bs' reniux-ing one 
person at a time from the group to see in wliich case tlio group tc ions 

"This pro/cct is boinK acconiplished on C'umr;\ut AF 'll(057)-i58 wiiii tlm 
Porsonnel Labornlory, M'ADC, of the Air Force. 
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are rediiced the most. Unfortunately (and this Js true with other selec- 
tion devices) one may locate other types in addition to soma creatis^e 
individuals by this iirocedure. 

In Hroup disciKHsion srssions ( includiiig ]>rainstorniing sessions ^ , 
individimls difFrr \\ idrly in their contrihiitibns to the flaw of ideas. Sonic 
persons help to set the stage wliile others niake crucial leaps ahead in 
tlie discussion. Some persons do not slavishly follow the flow of the dis= 
c!ission. Instead, they think "at right angles" on an unusual train of 
thought. Later they may speak up to send the discussion down new and 
fresh avenues. One pi r son did this several times recently during a tape- 
recorded session, whereas the contribution of others seemed to he merely 
minor variations or refinements around already existing themes. In crea- 
ti%^it>^ training sessions, one similarly might build measuring devices to 
identify those witli the greatest readiness initially for such training as 
well as those who show the greatest gains during the training. 

Bloom has indicated that science students who truly become In^ 
volved in research work and in the research rnle during graduate training, 
tend to become the productive researchers ufterwards. Contrarily, those 
who do not get really involved In research as they .finish their advanced 
degree requirements but somehow get by this hurdle without tjccoming 
involved, usually manage not to produce research afterwards and also 
usually manage to avoid research opportimities. If the creative are to 
be found somewhere among the productive, then in science we can re= 
duoe our problem by finding those students who truly Ijecome involved 
in research problems during their academic careen Some analogous 
situations entailing student involvement could also be sought in non- 
scientific fields. We might seek out such persons at almost any academic 
level if we set up the situation properly and ask for the right type of 
performances. 



Soma Intellectual Chafactarlstics 

The resnlts from Torrance's descriptions from ones fellow students 
seem promising. Consequently, well designed confldential reports in- 
chiding ratings, check lists, and written descriptions from peers and from 
appropriately selected teachers and supervisors (as well as ratings <m 
oneself) should not be overlooked as possibilities for identifying those 
with above average promise of being creative. One basic question here 
is to what degree a rater must have creative characteristics himself in 
order to be able to judge whether another individual has a high degree 
of tliese characteristics. 

Based upon Insights derived from factorial findings of many workers, 
Guilford has evolved and listed the following specific factors or intellei 
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tiial cliarai'hM'istif s as riKist hkoly U) he valid inca^uros of cnMiti\i^ talent: 
ui ii^inalits . rt'drfiiiition. atlaj)li\ i' fU'xihiI]t\% spontanrnuh f!i'xiliilit>\ ahsu- 
c'iiitifHial fliU'n('\\ t*xpR*issi()iiaI (huMiry, \s()rd fl!UMie>\ idtuitional flui^iK'y, 
('lalsoratioiK aiu! prnhahly somv cvaluaticjn factcirH. 

f^jK'akiim more hrcjadh-, soinc ct)!niK)iU'nts o! iiuanory, cognition, 
o\aInati{.:h and moro particnlarly convergent prnduetion and espt^eially 
fliS{MLi(M]l p:i)dnct!on are invohed in creative U'ork. Tlw divvriivnt pro- 
dnetioii arcni pcisnilily the one wiiicli has been niost cn^caiooked to date 
in onr cllorts in pss c lujloiiieal ineaHnr^" inent. It i^^ proliahly tlie tnosl 
inijinrtaTit arc*a in creati\e talcntt, since it includes production of idcuis 
in fjiiaTititN' and in finality. c}riKina]ity, flexihilit>\ st^nsiti^ if ii^N, and r(^= 
(h^fiiiition aliiliHoN. Pictorial flucniey may be an exampb^ of a c^liaraeter- 
jstie needled more in creative work in art tlian iii science. 

Coincr^cMit (rednetinn) thinking undotditedh' also luis a ro](* in 
erc^atise %\c>rk. Our cornmunication research would suggest tlmt the abil= 
it>^ to con\'<M'gc* and recognize a correct answer on a nuiltiplc clioict' task 
is probal not Hnflieiently similar to be used as a substitnte for an opcai 
funded task of extracting a fresh yeneralixatinn from a mass of data iw 
otbcM'svise expressing one's own product as a rc^sult of cou\ ergent thinking. 
W'liilt* wo can liccornplisli vnany fine things l^y using separiite answc^r 
slKets and multiple choice qnestinns. let us not conclude diat wc can 
ineasure everything b>^ using tliom. 

Mainl\' as a result of Guilford and \^-ilson's particular factor study 
on c^reati\ itv. certain batteries of tests usually inchiding niafrd\' di%Trgent 
tliinking tasks are being used in some indnstrial and educational sctting^^ 
to identifx' creative talent, Persons selected by this type of creati\ e batter\^ 
liaxt^ shown a higher degree of certain intellectual cliaracteristics, huc^ 
as more fantasies and more ability and tendency to toy witli ideas, thiui 
foimd in coniparisnn gronp.s selected on the liasis of higli IQ scores. They 
rdso tend to be niorc able to sm^gc'st solutifms \\^h-!i prol^hMus in^fse witli 
gadget.s, tlian to merely "curse the gadgets/' Tht rt^searcli lead(*rs in the 
(Hhicationa^ setting are Getzcls and Jackson, and Torrance, 

Ability to sense problems is another intellectual characteristic that 
is usualiv {riciudcd in creativity. It may also lead to motivational features, 
'"he- capacit\^ to ho puzzled may be a \ery iuiportant characteristic, A 
keen observer once said that part of EinHteJn's genius was his inability 
tn understand the obvious. Thus the re|£3Ction of stiperficial oxplanations 
of f)ne s own as well as nf others is a prereqiiisite to iinderstanding and 
to know wlicn you cJonf know may be u crucial ability nc^eded in making 
original contributions. 

From our enmmimicution abilities rt'seurch we feel that tht* abilits' 
to sense ambignities. plus effective questioning ability. nia%* be iniportraiL 
in creative activity. This may alternately be described as curiosity in 
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aciioiL "rhiis. I srnsi' that inanN' of tlii' runipoj irn! ^ ini^is;;. .nu! mI 

iiK)ii\'atit)r! ars* of aft intrllr? tual iKituri = 

Onr revision l{-st. vsai tliuuuli it iiiN'oKcs iuAv \(M=hal !«'si>icnj, is 
at least iinuhjiinus t(j [1m- nuiiiipi iMinh i rsti utiiiriTiii aiul [ (^vs nt kihu ol 
ide^as (oiMiil liolh in tlio oarlior anci lattM' sta£^^^^i of tlu^ ciratis*" prncoss. 
It is prol)abl>* alno rc^Iatotl to tlie alinil\' ancI tc'n(k4ii^\ to sfrisi lur niori' 
t'ninprr M '!iKis aTiSSNMMS or sf^hitioiiH or prodiu'ts, aont^^ r huitfiro 
has rnua^rd io nii-thf-joh stntlii^s of cirati%it\. l/nlorti .Kitt^I\\ (inJ 
loo \v\y OtLUsions in oiir acarlcMlii* pr()i=5raiiis riHjniring siit li rt^s isinns 
an<l sh'i\'iiii£s ii)r a lifi|hrr fpia]jt\^ or for mort* oriuinai .m)(1 \\tirkal>lt' 
protlut'tH. Lik(*\s=ise. iliost ol tiir * lor c rouiiN'o t'luirac tri islic^s nrr ol trii 
ikiij<U'0(] or not partic iilai sti i^ssi tS in pit^si'nt auailrmic prouriuns. 

Somewliat in contrast \s ith tliis ri^\%'(>rkiny unci ihoroniilnK ss c liai - 
actrristic. ff)nncl a vcM^hal Huprrficialit)' factor. At 'cast in scionio and 
perhaps in certain otlicr fields, it si^onis unlikc^K that cithf^r cicatiNr oi 
prc^huiiul contributit ns will conit* troni dilt^ttantCH. 

At Uuisf two rcsponHc=sct factors, which wv ha\u^ fiunich inax^ incasmt 
c lun uctcristics functioning in crcati^'^^^^ Tlir {\vst one is ealli'd hytuidlif 
(ItfftiSf'il alfPntiAni.^^ l^his type \)\ atterHinn has nfttMi hvi u a piu't of thr 
dc*Heiiption cjf the crucial inornt^nts precc-cUr;^^ tii insi^lu stiiijc- of tlie 
creati\e process, The second res]ianse-s(^t fiietor is .a scriljed as a "resist- 
ance to fdea leduction/' The opposite cmkI uX this traiL of uallin^jness to 
rc-diice Ideas may he vahutl^lc in creating broad new i4ent^ia]izatioiis> In 
contrast arc the persons %\'ho nitike seeoncUc)rcUM' corrections oii such 
generalisations: they ma\^ be resistitiH w luit the%- scmisc iis an o%'^ ^"redue^ 
tion in ideas re*presentt^d by the broad initial Uf^ncM^di/'atifMh l^tjth t\p<^s 
r>f conlributions ha\e some value. 

CJreativc persons in sc%^eral fickls nsually stale that tht^\^ ssork inter- 
fiiittently across long peiiods of time (tliough perhapiS alnKsst continuulh' 
Indou' the eonseions le\n"l ) on their key pr(?bh ii^n. f a)ns(^fpientKv C^hiselin 
has suggested that we try take-home aptitmle firsts to find tluisc^ \v\u) 
continue to ho inNc^hed and who jot down additi<)nal respfinses whvuvyvv 
and %^'herever they oteur. Similarhs tla^ ebl) and flow of ideas in the 
ereati\'e ])rocess suKijc^st the need for tests w^hich shciw^ N ariabilitx of jic! - 
formanet* within im individual at loss time- Presumabh tlu* pcMSfm souuht 
often functions at low Icn^el, ])Ut oceasioiially 1 unctions at a svvv hiyh 
leseh Ma>'bc the person with the ffr< atest variability ac ross tinu* has 
more creuti\e potentiah 

Other tests or test ideas that may ha^ c \ alidity inelucle the abilities 
to form and test hunches (hypotheses), to fort^see consc^qutMic es. tt) inf<M 
causes, to evahiatt? re% isions in a product, and to be abli' to toss one's 
ideas into the arena of ideas. Our findinij of a sHM^bal oriyinahty factor 
leads lis tn hope for an analogous measure (if noniitrhaj avi^imility. An 



i)t\wY hiiiic^h, i^Npressinl ))) fli*' ['t[\]\ viu\{vrr]]Vi^s. is that tmr noods to he 
ahh^ t() iiiaiiipiilatc* Hi'S t^ral hl^ is men! rcMitly in oner's inind. W v lac k a 
\^inn\ toHt wliich will dvlvvuwiw \hv idtsi uapacitx* of an iiuUv i(hiar An 
ifittMM^stfiig Hiilo ({uvHtum is ulu^tlirr wv van iuvrciisi^ s\w]\ icira pnwri 
I))' lonning and training iviiim o( wcjrkers. 

Thnrstfino s\i\i\ios\od that a creditor has ^nod rappoit sv\t]\ \m pw- 
hieal thoughts. nlsn need nunisiires in the avvas nf iinau^OoHN thnrmht 
jinn^Mhal thcnight. prvvnmviiiUH thcHiijht, and in the reflations hrtwtn^n 
thinking and ihv fnniinlatinnK of oxpn^ssionH for tliis thciui^ht. T]\c idnlitx 
to inak*^ good ]ntniti\-o deeisions on tht' basiH of incfunfilrtc infoiTnation 
niuy hv nOtn^ant. Barron has Knygr^stcd that wt^ wvvd to rrst tlio al^ilitx- 
to c^xprcss the hrrcU)foro unuxpvossvd rxperienco ...i pi jnienon. }]v 
fcvh tliat crGativcs nro morc^ o]iHor\'nnt (seoing ])oth %\=hat utht^rs do and 
wluit they do not do), tliat they place liigh vahie on Irntlifnl reportini; 
and testifying of their ohservationK, and that they h a^o tlie ul)ilitv to 
inake thein explicit. They also inuko ridier syntlieNes and nc^;e tlieir own 
impulHeK niore. W r might add liere the possible importance not only of 
an ahilify to sense brt al^o of the ability to questinn the i?nphcit/\\V 
suspect there are ^omo important tnuncNisnrc^d e^ iraeterfsfies in the abih(\' 
to pioneer in an unexplored area 

To summarixe my eiirrc^nt nndi^rstanding oi the intelleetiial asjiects 
(jf creativity. I beiieve tl t there are nian\^ relati\'e]y separate intelleetual 
enmpOTv nts. It is therc^frre quite possible that niidtiple t\^pes (if errativc 
talent may exi^^fc. Another general hnnelt is^ that ei^rtain of these ititc^Ih^'- 
tual components may underlie som*^ of the motixationul forces in thr 
(creative perscm anci may also b(^ HnkcKl siunifieantls' to efMtain ptM^somdit\' 
eliaraeteristics, 

MotivafionahlntQrQsf CharQcterisfias 

Many relevant charaeteristjes lia\e been suggested in this area. The 
great need is for good measuring instruments (for all ages) thn' will 
demonstrate the widespread belief of praetieallv evt rN^one that nir.*^iva- 
tif>n is a stronf^ eomponent of creativity. Some rnr^ti% ational characteristies 
suggested are airiosity or Incjuiringness of mind, liking to think. Jikimi 
to Tnanipulate and toy \ ^th ideas, intelleetual persistence, need for 
recognition for achievement, need for variety, need for autonomv, need ^ 
for praference for complex order and hu- challenges tlierein, tolerance of 
ambiguity, resistance to closing up and cr>stallizing thincs prematurely 
coupled with a strong need for ultimate e]osin"e. need ff i mastery of a 
problem, insatiability for intellectuu] ordering, and a need tn improve 
upon currently accepted orders and systems. ITigh energy with vast work 
outpiit through disciplined work habits is usually found. 
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C^fli^'r fraifs s!nm?'sf?*fl iwr :\ ^villii'ii/nf In fnkr irnv r aTul inorr 
Ifjiiji rani^r risks {nr ^rcalrr i^lutu iiTul (Ik* tt^ndrnry tn acvnniulutr aii 
n\ i^rahniulance i)i raw stiill pliiw a ss illinma'ss iilt ifiiutc^ly h? cliscaril sonu^ 
fi| it ill loriiiii^y linal pruihwls. One prn\=t)t^ati\a* iilra ch' '^ncllantrs is 
tiliit tlu* c'riMiUvi' prrsiJi! is ssilliii^ tt) takr a calci ilatt^tl risk hiTiH i ^ thouilh 
f!()t unrc^iilist icalh^ lartrcO than (itliCM's arid that liis jucimiu^nt of thr nclds 
ill YOsvixTc)] ai'cas is acttialh^ sinalltM' than tho aNHMMirc^ ludyrnout from 
i)ther persons. Tlir vvi^nlivo incli\'ldnal iirrsuniabh^ dnrs not waiif to th'al 
ill a shrf^r yuniblr sitnati'!]] lint rathcn' to (Miiiai^i* in a risk situation whcM'i.* 
iiis ou-n efforts are inxoht^cl so tliat thc*\' nniv niako a difrri'enrc^ in thr^ 
odils. 

Barron rt^poris tliat tht^ crcatis^^s luav an iiiti-nsc^ i^slht'lic and moral 
comniitnic»nt to t.uMr work. IMun' may also svusv at h^ist \uii^ni*h\ a dis- 
tinct scxnal mcuining to thtMr act of crratiny. 

YotingtM' jiCMsnns u itli creativ e talent, ac ( (n dii ; to CkHzels' findinys. 
ha\i* a nHKh gr(Uitc*r \iiV\v\v of (leeiipalioiuil c hoicu*s. \vii]\ qri^atcT iiitcrt^st 
in and awari^ness of nn£^on\ rMitional eari^ers, than do tlieir fV^llow stndents. 
"rhi^y s{^nsi^ that thcMr vh^ws are not tho prcHloniinant ont*s Ith ref(*r(*ncu* 
to \\'hat soecess in adnll Hfe is. I lu*%^ ar^' also tllini^ to lie noneonfnr?iiiny 
and eonsetpicuith^ to be in tlie small ninu)i-it\% 

Other P^fEonalify Churacf eristics 

Some evidence to datt* on personality eliaracteristies suijijests that 
creative persons are mtire <le\^oted t() antotH>niy, more self sufRcient, more 
inclept^ndent in jndymont f<^(sntrary to group agreement, if needed, to 
be an accurate jnd^c*). more open to the irratinnal in tht selves, more 
stable, and ninrp capable nf taking greater risks in the hope for greater 
i^iUTis, more feminine in interests and characteristics (cspeciLdb^ in aware- 
ness fif nnn's ^mpH]^Ps1, more dominant Lnid sc^lf asserti\-(\ ninre eoinplex 
as a nerson, more self ace^ ptini;, more resourceful tuicl ad\'(Mitnroiis, more 
radi^'al (Bohemian), more contf^oHing of tlieir own he|ia%^jnr hv self con- 
cejit. and possdjlv more emotionallv scMisitive. and njore introverted but 
bnld. 

Other personal cliaraeteristies ^^'hich mav differ in rtdevanee aerc^ss 
difierent fields an^ liking for ideas vs. people vs. things, socialization 
and anferperHonal involvement tenc1enoic*s, in irnversion=extrn version, 
snrijenc > <lesurgene\% and impulse control (stippression vs. expression . 
Tn many fields tluMc is often an intubation period, though differences 
ma>^ oeeiir in the insight pt^riod. 

For example rua \iew is that whenever a fierson 1ms an inspn-alion 
ui certain fields hke art he had better got to Ins mnvm quicklv before 
this feeling vanishes. 




The Biographical fnvon^ory Approach 

A rtsscaic'Ii tr itn at the I iiiscrsity (sl I'tali is l ui ri iiUs' stiul\ inu; sain- 
ph's- nr sc'it'iiti..,ls lnoaily, in tlii' My luntv. and in tlif Space A^^viwv 
iliis hiognipl.it al up5>r()iicii. Ncarls- cwry tiiiic tlmt vvvn a luit I 
irraphieal in\rTit(iry lias hcf-n trituJ nii .Hcicntists. it has lu-fn i'lMiiul to 
have piornisum validity in (he initial .sainpli- .stiulied, Hi)we\( r, arc 
niitt'rfain aljout the amount ol lo.ss in \alitii(\' iliat will otfui- in si'i'urit] 
aiitl third .sluditvs. We rec<)U"rii/t> that indinHth- tht'se itcnm aro ut'flfii'j 
at a hodi^opodgf oi motis'atiinial niul iii'i>niialit%- traits sncii as wnrk 
habits, ailitndrs. inlcrcsls, sahifs, ianiih- and acadiMnif }ii>,tnr\. and 
Sf\-oral pi-rsnna1il>' charnrti'visf ics, \s pcrsnns hnvv Viwiima cxniMMt ik I's 
thrfingh life and are e^posccl to ciiflort'nt prohltMns, ideas, trainiriij:. trcMt- 
rncnlH, environrnents. etc.. llioy art- "heiiiu prtwrttjiiuicir in diiir'rt'nt 
ways so that the jsrohability of thoir cNcntuaily hoinH creatise is clianLJiim 
citlier fa\orab|\' or unfa\-orably. This proiirani \vithin eash indi\iduul 
probably bceonios li*ss modifiabli' as Umv [lassos so it pro\ idos Oiu^ basis 
fur predicting future charaeteristics arid pc*rfortrianee. Nfarn- of our fSOO 
bi()Ljrapliica] items being trit'd on stieutists would be snita])lt' hn- trial use 
svith hiyii schiHjl and possibK (uniirr ln'<|li scliool stutlents. 



Some Final Comments 

As \vc look at tlris total eViallenging field, sxv. iH-lies-e, until sJioMti 
otherwise, that quite diffrrent psyrLhohsfTifal processes are involved s^Awi^ 
we lerun existiim kjiowIed.i5e and s\'stems than ss'lien u-e produee uvw 
ideas, new knowledge, and new systems. Education may teach pt.rpK' 
In recite the past and repeat past perf. rmimces more often than to 
Iirepare them i de\elfjp new tliiims or even to ha ready for new deveb 
opments by otheis. As a result, the perspectives of educated jiersons iiia\ 
be directed more tn the , asL than forward. People are probaljly Ijeiuu 
far ])etter prepared to perpetuate the past than to take mvw steps in the 
future that rnight improsf upon the past. Certainly, om- does not find a 
xvide readiness for progress. Tot) often, strong fears rather tlum iiosilive 
abilitie:: emei ^^e when the opportunity arises to takc^ a new st:-p forward, 
to jjioneer at tlie frontiers, i he .slieer amount of edncatitm rnav not lie a 
good ba.sis for identifying those ready to take a neu step. 

\\\- may need to identif)' and df^N'clijp people who can learn the past 
without taking it ton seriously (as .sonie unfortunateK- do won to the 
point of almost wor.shippinff it). We reed people who can i lentally ten 
witli and manipulate man's know^Iedge and idea.s and pioduets of the 
past, u ho can use the past as a springboard for the future develnpment.s. 
and who can find now leads* and do something wdth those loads to 
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inipnnT tinon flie pasL In i)t\n'v \vorcl8. ina>'lu^ nuv tii' 1" is U) prochu^r 
niorc* niincU tliut ari^ "tfuiHirrovs' iuinclN^' tliun "yt^>stt'rduy iniiuls/' 

I iim ii priitodly cnntenu'cl witli r(^Nlricti(jns, iiiliihitions aiul cleter- 
n^nts uMtliiii a ptTSoii as tujiilrastc^fl with [rtnuloni uitliiii liiin, 1 nm sacl = 
cU^ned wlieii I find within inysfOf irv in othvvH tliat soiiir of tlu^se^ inliilntors 
arc really mAf-ivnposvd reHtrictinns that reduce tlio pOKsiliilit\^ of maitaat- 
ing now, fresh solutions in probleni aruas. Tlieso liuilt-in rt*strietinns c ai^ 
tliiis reduce* tlic frtujdoni and pottMitialitic\s of a pcrsnn and luas' ai 
block liis (^florts that would c^tlu'rwisu load to ^iiccesstul pcrforniunccv 

I am idso C()ricc\rnr'd wVwvt I sense? that many achninistrators, wlm 
prcsnniubly ha\o a rcspQnsil)ility to faciHlatc^ iROpful new dt'\'o1o])inents. 
oftrn sccni to hv mticli morr intrrrstcd in controls tlian in prnLxrrss. On 
this point of orKani^^ational co? trols, the cTeativo ] ^ rsons \Uiiv he the 
on^ s wlio ^^ ill most ajipreciuto the noa sity of a few very i;ood vnlos in 
an organization. CJontrarily, t:it'y may be most sensitivu to nnnc*cf*ssar>' 
rules lluit are built In piH^^le. The ereati\^e may be those who attenipl 
to work their wa>' out of such needless restrictions. 

This report has been mucli more i upon thinking and research 

on creative talent in science fespecialls ;)hysical science*) than in tlie 
arts and otlier fitlf^ (tliougli treative writers liave been studied). I Inne 
stnted more than once before that scienee may ha . e more to learn abnn! 
creativity from the arts than %icc versa. I am also aware that most of 
tlie research work to date has been done with adults instead of witli 
children. 

It will bt^ much healthier wlien we can sharpen and reduce this 
lono: list of characteristics and also tie the appropriate ones to difFerent 
types of creative tal^^nt. Nonetheless it is good at this stage to have so 
many triiigible and suggesLea leads to try. 
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Human Variability and Learning: 

Recurring Tiiemes and Researc/j Suggestions 

Walteh B. Waetjen' 



Hardly a book, articlo or nirjiioiiraph written in tlio Bold of rdueation 
or psychology fuils to make some reference to humnii ^'ariabilit\' — 
individual differencos. Indeed, it is a point of honor for uh to afRrm that 
eurriculum content and instnietiai i il activities must be geared to the 
Individual differences of learners. We are convinced that these variations 
in Iniman traits and abilities are a reality. Not always are we cons inced. 
howe\fer, that these difTercnccs are good or that they do, indeed, enter 
into the processes of learning. Fortunately, there are fe>v among us who 
would ruise the question that was recently put to the author (^f this 
chapter. During a disc ission of the learning process and of individual 
differences one student asked. "But how can we do awav with these 
indi vid u al d i fFcren con ? " 

A discussion of differences among learners properly opens to question 
the belief that the ex-istenco of such difFerences neccssarilv supports 
separation of pupils. Some people take the position that difFerences 
among young people (with respect to alu'lities and perhjrmnnce ) makn 
necessary the division of these students into a n' -ibpi- of aliilit^- leseis 
or groups. 

Based upon such logic, the kinds of difFerences between boy.s and 
qirls described by Thclen and Lippitt— difFeiunc^-, regarding orG,-an za- 
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tinnal skills and iTitcM prrs? ninl soiisitivif ii^s— \\'ni]!r1 1(-hI tn \hv rouchisinw 
that separatu heliools, or at Itnist st^paratr clussrooinH, slujiild hr t*^tah= 
lislicd for the -s. Thin approiu^h would ha\o ihv apparurU adsantuLit^ 
fif matching rduvaiUm {a ihv spi^taal ahilitii^s c^f th(^ IranuMv witli tht^ 
yirls seeking to vxtvud their sensiti\ity to hiuiian rolationships. while 
the boy^ focus more and nioro upon oriianizatio; skillN. \\\)tild it 
not be t<jnally loc^icuk howex^er, deliberateK' to ]ilan (*Np(Ma(MK(^s to Inanu 
these groiij^s tuHether tor the purpose of learnijjij froni each other? Df» 
seTisiti\il> ,n relationslups and proficieney at organizing tasks represent 
talents %\hich can bo dw lope cl to a higli ]c\v] in one irrnnp ol eliikbc*!! 
and bo hirgely ignoret] in othersH 

Dencniark clainis that wo slioidd noi In- hound h\ sueh an '\aiher-wi 
motle of tliinking and Hays llud it possible for an c^ducaf i(tnal pr(>urain 
to provide advanced devolopniont of special skills and abilit: vhiiv 
also prcjviding mustf^r^^ of certain nnniniuin eHsentials in utluM' areas. 
Tlie personal experience of miuiy (Hhieators u onld confirm the significance* 
in their own learning of obligaticnis they have had for teaching others. It 
is often true that itcnis supposedly loarned have not b{^eome full s\'m- 
boli^ed until tl^e individnal has been call( 1 n]] c^xplain theni t 
otliers. 

A skeptic inight s\iA\ raisf^ this q[^^^t^{)n, **What if tlio bovs don't want 
to l(uun sensit!\it\^ to Muinan relationships, and only \\ant to develop 
tlieir organizatifHial skills?" The ciuestli)n is pro\ ;iti\ e, perhaps ev en 
defeating, for we have all obsorvcHl childrGn who do indeed have a 
]iartictdar skill or ability (indixlduul di(lerence) and who want only to 
c^xplolt this skill or ability rather than learn other skills or hecomG abk^ 
in other \s ays. In this cnnnc^ctif jh, Alpert s suggestions are germane. He 
would probably rcspfmd to the h^regoing question by saying that if 
cl"tildrt?n liad tlie inquiring n.ioti\'c luVgh in their moti\atiana] liieraroln- 
we nee not bo 'e(M'ned. This inquiring moti\H^ u^oukl energize the 
children to find out nbout other peopkv about things and about processes 
in their culture. For i^vainpUs such a motive^ would not only serve well a 
boys skil^ 1 organizing, it would nhn push him into other 5;ign{Rcant 
learning. 

Opportunities for learning d pend. nf course, upon' the ?ncept of 
the roles of teacher and learner which educators and students hokl 
1 ndergraduate college students reveal in their comments some signifi- 
cant notions abnut the rolcF: of teachers and students and about the learn= 
ing pi cess. Somc^timcs they will say to a professor, learn most 
whcr^n my instructors conduct a straight lecture course/' Unfortunately, 
the. quote is almost %^erba* n, It shouM be noted that tliis student 
perceives himself as pmsivc in the learning situation and accords an 
activij role to the teacher. Wo- ay of note also is the fact that this studont 
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Miaki^s nn nu^ni;.?:. of otlipr j^. njili^ in his fhiss or urnu]^. Lippitt ox[)iicit]\= 
iticlicnti^H thut a jiiitttu^ii of t luHsrcioiii C5p(^rati<?n cM^iulucise to loainini; is 
niw in wliifli uac i ncnson (iiuliKlini^ llir ttuicher) sulisc'i ilu^H tf) the grinip 
^nal ill Inrtlu'i iiiy lliv leurning of iill pt^r^fjiiN in llio uup. In sui li a selling 
irronp inuniNi'rH have cnmplete iicceptance and unclerstaiuhng of tlie fact 
tliat jnclis'iclual diilvivvicvs witliin tht» group lielp rather than hinder 
ae)iii*\'ef!ie?it of the IcMiriiin^T gfK'ls idenHfied and accepted h\' the grniip. 
These* twf) points innk*^ jiiitenll)' c leur that surli a proees^^ does not succeed 
nnless the hinction and responKiljility for learning ari* %sfdel\^ sluired in 
tlie c.Oassrf>( nn. 

Recurring Thames 

As one take^ time to reflect on tlie eoninieiits in tl]e preceding ehap= 
trvs eertuin ideas seern to rc^cur. Tho^e ^strands'' or coniinon eleinents of 
indi\ id!ial diflerences and learning enalile us to \ iew pLipils differcnth . 
iropetnl]\, thesc^ eleinent^ will encouruge ws to work more effectived v 
w ith eliildren, or to engage in rc*8earch which will make education a 
vnorv significant experience in tlie lives of all persons. What are the major 
l>oints tliat emerge in regard to liinnan \ ariahilitv iukI learning? 

Prcoc€Uj)at ((yn ivifh emotional upaet deters laarninf;. Tin* research 
ri^pc fed hy SarasOTi is especi ally U Iling in regard to thi5* point. He shous 
tliat anxiety and test scores are i ivcrsely related, ^nggestina that pupils 
(ake their anxiety to learning and or testing situations and the self-same 
anxiety Jms an adverse t fleet on performance, Wlmt may be cs en more 
U Ming is that Sarasfm sliows us that high-anxious children are dependent 
people. Mass odueation. as practiced in the United States, almost demands 
that pu|iil.s ]>v independent in sorric of their learning endeavors, A teacher 
cannot levari ]iy the hand the dependeTit ehikhen in a classr^oin, for there 
are far too many deninnds upon hfs time and attention, The anxiety- of 
these cliildren, tlien, almost forces tliom into a "poordearning" category. 

In this same connection. Lippitt's analysis of the way In which an 
individual relates himself m a group invites speculation. The pupil who 
takes tlie withdrawal solution in regnrd to the group, is demonstrating 
that there is a variance fietween his personal iiiterests and those of the 
group \vhich, for him, are uncomfortable. The emotional stres:^ generated 
pushes the pupil into a psychological position tliat cuts him off froui the 
learnincr potentially available by his being in the group. 

T/ic moclcs by which ofw learns are unique. Taylors chapter should 
Hc^rve as a vei nable bombshell to educators! The research he reports is 
saying to us in ratlier ciear-cut terms that iDeople choose different roads 
to learning. Those v/lio depart from the school=sanctioned methods of 
learning may be those who are now being identified as creative. For 




rxiirnjiiiv raylnr u'll^ ns that snnu^ crrafiNi* pt^ojilf iirt' pluiracit*ri/<*i| 
ffii'ir t\ipat.'i!\" tijr 1 1 drfini Liui i nl a piolih^iij: (jtlu thi/lr IriKUMuN^ 

(i) "tluTik at riLliif an^li ^ ^ to tlir ^rutip fliniiii^ a cliscUssinii, wliilr still 
nflicrs an* clisiM^i'nt in ftu ir tliiiikiTiil, thrs rlalujiati* aiul I'xjiand ow 
l\w matter lu^fnn* tlii im. AdjniUtHlIy, a cailtnr- f h^ttM-iniin'S tiiuit projilr art* 
to lino JU hut, kIiouIcI a cMiliuri^ \id\ v aii uflirial imiUl royai dinq hcur pi'npU* 
arc tc) Itnirnr' Ah one snispH in Taylors report tlio concIilioDS in 
pt*oplt* arr t-rt^Liti\av ntio ifvls a fcn^liiiiJ lltat it is when tho porson i^ iu)\ 
aetually retjuircHl to l)o ]\kv othia^s or \ Jumi hi* t'k^cts \}v i\\\\v\'vv\\ tican 
<jtht*rK. 

1 hi^ uiiimu'Ut-s^ i}\ tau-s swly^ o[ Itsiinii u is hi'tMiyht nut also 
SrUMSOfi s Vi'sviiYv]], If f] an\!rt%^ a jiorsfni posst^ssrs is a fhuionsioii tsi his 
nnicpicMHvs.^, and ii high anxiety prrdisposos a pupil touarcl do[Kafdt^jU'\= 
on the ttuiclier in k^arninii tiiKk^^. then wt' svo a fnodc ot learuinn predk^atcHl 
by an aspect of individual difterniice. The kind of jierson the k/arner is 
d(*termines how lie shall k n. H-^ve\ ( t]w statcanent conkl 1>e tuiaied 
a!c)inid and not he* itivalick Ihat i^. 1; ss^ a pia^son learns dc^terniinr in 
pait, tht* kind of person tlu^ knn ner is. 

Motit (\s arc Ictimt'tl (lud iljuc tlirvrtion in I(*arninLi. It is a >i andard 
]ihrase in echicution tliat wv *'eaj)ittdize on tlie tnttaests (intUiNcs) c)f 
ehildr<*n. W v sim U' io assunie that excrcase ol tlie fnnti\'e \sall in some \va\' 
cause pu[3!ls to perc^ca\ c* sehool more [H)S]ti\ el\\ to heeonu^ iuihuod %\ ith 
the* spirit of Icuu'nini^, und. thert^foris in learn bettei\ KssentialK . tliis jmint 
of vie\s^ relies on ahiklrau to acquire new motive^, ahniit learnini: intl their 
relationsliip to the schook Exercise* of one iiiOti\'e s\Mlk lu)pefulh\ 
Ut^nt^'ate iww ]nf)t!\'es. Alport ucnv tells us thixV. since somc^ ninti%'i*s nvv 
knuaied. tlu* teaeiit^r can consciousK" leach childrtai ut-w in(jti\es. This 
^^cnild not be doiK' througli a ccsnrse of study or a jriual enrrliu^ani 
yuide. Init thrf)tiHh teachors' niinute=tn=minutc relations ips with chiklriMr 
Thel(*n also alludes to the fact tliat nioti%'es 0\c direc hiai to k*arniriu. 
In his aceoiint of the students who gave fr. s^-assbci ^^Ke eominc ^ts about 
picttires ni social re\*o]ntfc>ns. he indicated that th. students' eoinments 
reflective! their niotixution. It is tliis tenck^ncy lor learning to he sclecti\^?', 
hecaiise of perceptic)ns of experience and niotivation, that prQha})h' causes 
Alpert to suggest that we try to teach pupils the intftiirinu motive, ^^'^en 
students are intjuisitiso they wilk perhaps^ .a^t only have an avidity fe^r 
experience, liut die experience tliey accttmulate will gi^(* them a Trmcli 
broader base on wliicli to make judgments, 

Tlic social-cmotional tliinafc ififlaencas learriinfi. It would be a qross 
distortion of li ^ to suggest that tills i^oint is soinetliing new^ to psvchologi= 
cal and educational thought. Yet, conversations with some teachers would 
iui\e us believe thnf learning i^ something enfircJy depender ' on tlu^ 
learners inner perceptions, rnotivutions, goals anc^ self=concept. The 
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SfOifilnrs \v)\t) yrvi'simivi] paprrs (InriTiL; flu* Firth r'TiriMfMiIn!]) H v^^i 
InstituU' an* rloqiUMil in tluar MtattMiiriits of rxtcnial l-wiuvs tliat . Avvi 
Irarning. 

For instance. Surasfni's i-niplnisiN on tlu' ti^stinu sitnation as influenc- 
ing the performanco of pupils points tlic fini^er to (^xtrrnuK or situatiMnal, 
fac'tnrs aiul tluMr linpact cm Ic^ai nitm. JntlrinL thv last st^tliiai of SaraHon s 
cliaptfT is devoted to sni^^i^st i<ins inr alturinu th<' s<Kial=iMn{>Hcjnal rliinafo 
so that liiHli anxioty is n^dnct^d and li^arnin^ inipro\^i>d. IMk^U^m pii^si^nls 
vosviirc^) data \^'liic*h IndiviiAv 1h)\v inTieli nuirt^ t^flVc'ti%^rh' i)rn]il<> li^ai n in 
groups oruanizrd arf)nnd uood hnnian rc^latinnships aiul roncn i-ns ni dw 
individnnls tlian th<^y do in iir^ i!ps whic'h ixre "traohrr-tuajtrrod/' Tn a 
'ucwhut sinular sa^iu Lippill jt)\ic^u>^ restuufii ulikh inak^^js c'lc^ar lliat 
thc^ cln^sronni prnnp has a siKnifieaiit impact on thc^ indiN^idual as a Icnirnoi . 
Alport's prnposod program for tlio Hlia]iin^ of nitJtiN os is Htrnn^^lv dt^pinuU 
r^nt upon iVw social-CMnotinnal climatt^ c^rtuittHl hv dw fcnielior. It is iinport- 
ant in tins vimuvvdirn tliut AlpcTt rcfcM^s fn^juonllv to dw rrtcarfh ahtm 
ity a tvai^wr to ]in]iils who (Uipagc^ in a hc^ha%anr whicli Tiiani.i^sts a rcaiaiir 
motives B;. virtiic^ of the fact that the tcaclicr has a rolo in dw s^iapiim 
of c^hildrcn s u\i)t\v('s. wo nth H to intcrj^orsoTiul (soc fahoinotional fac- 
tors afic cling learning. 

Lrannri^^ is a comjjJi^x proress. It is all tf)o oas\' to assnino that Icarninii 
is simply a fnnclioit ot tlu* intollccl— =that nnc^^s mental "hoi sc^^nsvor" is (hr 
factor influencing leaininL;. If a teaclier falls \yvi'v U) this assuTnptii>ii lie 
is tlien npt to plact' thc^ full burden of reHponsfhilitv for learninij on d\o 
piipih It is oln it)u . that u pt^rsons iiitellectual eapaeit>^ nmst inf]ncnic^(^ 
learning, l^it theit^ h adcMpiate cvidiMice indieafing that high ab!lil\ 
students are scniu^tinieH poor huirni^rs. 

The scholars wlu^ has'c^ ccnitrihuliHl Lo this doennieiil as?^ure us thai 
learning lias mnre tn it than the e\(TciKe of oner's intt^llect. Wc are told 
that nnr's relations with a grnnp de^^^rn■ii!H^ to s^ wv extcait liow he shall 
learn and that his solf=ecjncept also is a determinant of learning. To mak<^ 
the picture even more complex, ^^e are told that tht^ kind of moti\"es 
possessed by a person and thcMr arrangement in hierarchy are important 
factors in learning. As if this w^ere not enough, we are now awar(^ that the 
level of anxiety a person has will be refleeted in his linlr^iin^, 

There in an overarcliing notion of learning that appears to emerge^ 
from the ideas presented in this lioriklc^t. The notion is that Icarnina is a 
function of tJw exjiloitt: yn of onf'\s tiniqticnw^^ as a person. If wo ask 
ourselves what it is that makes a person difFeront or unique, it becomes 
appnrent that previous experience, self^eoncept, motivational stnicturfv 
ways of relating to a group and perceptin?? are a few of the factors that 
corne to mind. Canionsly enougli. these ari the sani factors that s(^em to 
bear on learning, While rashly proposed, it is sincereiy meant that human 
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nniqneiirss and learninu an* rofirxi\uv Tn siiv it clifrrrrntly. iniiqiif^iit^HS 

Suggestions, for Research 

Onv nf tlio lioncl fhinus aljnut thi^^ bniiklot Is that it niisv^ more 
({uvstiom than it aiiNwc^rs, Hesrarcli ^^chmiis to have tlu^ eflect on people of 
c'iLUsin^ ihi'in a]\%Mys [a \suijt ii) Viiow wmkc. It is untul tliat tins Is tviu\ 
A trap wv can fall iiitis all ton easily is tliat (j( (akini^ n^srarrh findinu^^ 
from f)nc* disciiilirjo and applyini; i\)vu\ bndi!v in tlio context and ^ftintj of 
anotlita^ and dtflpitMit discapHnts Wc slujold Jtot, for cxaTnph% iakc sonu: 
rescareli finding froni pliysical anthropnlo^N^ and npplv it directl\^ tci nu 
echicnrional sittiation. RcscMirth findinfrH frnm otlior diNciplincs nnl\^ liavo 
canaacnhun iinpHcatinnK. To b ^ \m 1 sncces^^fully by educators thc^se 
fiiidinLls inTi^t first be rc^searehed in an ediicational setting. 

Wc j^restnif tlie follow inix probhnn areas for eoTisideration and pris^ 
sible research. Achnittedl)' these may not be tlie mcist important prnb]« ins 
to be considorod, nor arc tb y a eompletc^ Hstinir of probltMiis. Ratlaa , 
these* may serve to illnstrat<* one* way in wbich tlie papers in tliis iKUikli^t 
ini^litlie hk^hI for further reseitreli and cmTienlnm ^ xperiTnentation. 

b ff(uc rail ti e (Irtfrniine lioic chihlvt ri sec tlicinsclvr^^ as Irarnrrs}^ 
Thei^e is liardly auy dnnbt thLit tmr diinf^nsani of liimian %uiriabiht\' 
is the self-eonc ( pt hc^ld In' iiKhs iduals, Mtich tirne and (effort ha\=t* been 
spent to ciuantify the selbconcept, bnt ()ther dimonsicnis of it need to b(> 
studied. Wc arc in dire need of technic|nes for studyini^ tliat aspect of 
the self-ccmcept deahng witli tlie view tliat a person has of himself as a 
huirner. Once having deterinintKl this we can takc^ tlu* next step and 
attempt to change children's ne^atix e vicn\ of self as a learner to one that 
> more po- ti\ e. 

2. Wjuit i:> the corrvlaiioii bclivutni ahli\ }HH)rh/ nt hivi iu ^ stiidvtits 
and crcntivcncss? 

OaU I Tax lr r indicated that there was a slight negative rek Ow 
betuecn intelligence and creativity in industrial situations. Is the same 
thins tnu^ in oer public Hchool classrooms? Perhaps such a studv wntdd 
ff^U us whether we are creating an ofiicial school mold w] ch i ] 
must fit. It -nay suggest, too. whc^ther the children \^'ho do no^ 
are the moro crere vc childien. At tliis pnint we can onlv sp i? - ■ 

answers when we sn desperately need facts* 

3. How can the teacher create a hjarninu cVimatv in which h 
p( ffniMihla to say *7 dont knotLr? 

We could hypothesize that children will have Ics^ anxiety and will 
learn better in classroomH in which there is no stigma iittaehed to not 
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kiinsvinu .sonu'thini:. Is it iK).s.si!>lf' tliat mifli , IcarTUTiu cliniatr \\-niil(l 
rtflfK't- iniil<'riit'iiie\citu.'Mty Oiis-ioiLsK'. .such a rcst'uieh svinM lirci'.ssitatf 
an a^rcffiitMit ahoiit tin.' roles of tlir tcatiier antl pDpilN in tlio f'xr'i'riiru'tital 
c'lavsrofijTis. It ssonld lie i; ilort'stiii^ In ^^ ht'tln'r tltc "I tiiiii't kiniw" 
ciirnatt' ol Ii-iirniny would c'ati.Hc sonu' clnlilrt>n to h)%i- some of their 
nuUiN'atinn to acliicN'C. 

4. To uliaf rxir-nf do icdrliors (llstrihulc fhr fiturfion oj nufl rrsjmnsh 
hilifij far h'firniniz in a ('Idssrooin? 

rill's, loo. \* nilcl ' !• fsst'nl!al!y a .sruch- to lu'Ij) defim- soiru' asiicrts ni 
a < liinato ()l loninni^ in a c'lassnxini. If loariiinK is ati nrfirr pro .'ss, [\h 
flic eliHpfors 111 fin's MOfiklft siitfm.vHt. f}i"n we must know (ancl leurn lirsw 
lii iii.niSiiiiM lioNs- to eliildren ii oived in activities that wi]l enable 
fheni to take rc'speinsihilitN' for tliolr osvn learning. This is not one of the 
either-nr tlieliotornie.s that Deiieinark ^^-riteH about in Jiis eliapter. It is 
t-riiiriOy e! jnceisable tliat Hneli a research \\r)nld teach us the rxfcul to 
M-liieh we mnst trike rcspon.sibjlity h)r ehildren's leaminij and tlic* eNlent 
fo wliieli tiiat responsil)iHty eaii be delegated to tlie children. Tin's wonld 
make an icltud actiTJi! n'se.,jeh prn|ect for a faculty group to pursue, since 
all t>jies r.f aetis-ities I'onid Ix' considered and many forms of groupinu 
tised, 

n. Wfuif cttti he ({line fo Jirlp i Jiihlrcn di'i -lap a pomtiuc unthnstaud 
bill of inrliridual dilfcrcnccP 

I here would lie tsvo !na|c)r [lurposcs in coridnctinu a stutly to answer 
the ciuesiion as i)(red. The first purpose is entiriOy ph jlosoplnkal in 
iiatint'. recf)gni>'ing lhat a tenet of deiiioeracy is to respeet tlie dignitx- of 
(he himian ]ier,s()i]ality. Ilovs'eser, the second jnirptise is psNchologicid in 
nature. 1 lie quest lor and disco^•£■ry of hnma.n vaifation from oiic inch, 
x jdnal to the next in any ffroup could liclp to ideniify tlie groii]! as an 
agency implicitly cledicatefl to furtliering tlie learning of all its members. 

Otu could researcli I his prol jlem u'itliout CTcating a curricnlum iinit 
<sr a cnur.se of study. la'ppitt has stated tliat the Surprise Paokago interview 
in wliicli children pair off and intcr^ iesv eacli otlu r is a was' of hclpirm 
them to find out how the other person is diflerent Primary gi do tGnchers 
\%'ill reeoLmi/.e tliis us a modification of the .sharing period so commnn in 
our schnols. It could be liandlcd also by using a rudiinentarv projuctise 
tcehin'tpic such a.s a.sking each cliild to tell or write what is seen in a 
picture* used, for example, to illustrate work in social studies, industrial 
arts, physical education, biology or English. 

6. To what extent do teachers' attitiides about ffraiipin}^ affect thr 
Ivtirninn thai occurs in fiwupsT 

One of our commonest educational practices is to give a test to 
measure some skill, ability or trait and then to group cliildren according 
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ft) tlirir sctnvs on tlu' ivsL Wi' uSNinnr \h,it ]H'iA\isi' iliililrrii pfj^^rss u 
oinparahlo skill iincl arv ihweiovv placed 111 the sanu* i^rcHip, Unnnifii; 
will hv fac-ilitatf*d. Note tlmt the sinnlarity uf childrc n, us indit'altHl l)y u 
ti'sl HV(ni\ is ro<j^avc]vi\ as the flux, thi* c^iiialytic aytwit that \v ill t^iust* It^arth 
ini; to CK'Ciir. 

IF the Uniclu'r is a mQn\\)vr of thu classrocini group, as Tholin and 
lappitt prnpci^o tho\" Hlioiild hv, then hv sliould ssc iitjt achnit that tlir 
ti^aelirr's attittides about cvrUun kinds t)f cliildr(aK or certaiii degrees of 
skilh or certaiti abilities are a factor influencing llie cliildrcn s hnuningr 
For exaniph\ suppose^ a tcuiclier regarded high abilit%^ riuulrrs as snnlis. 
tcadd lie disguise^ thiH fc^eWng so that it wnuld not ad\cM's€dy afiect tht* 
ehikirrn? It iH in this rc^garcl that 'llielen proposes gi\ang tinicluM^s '^tearli^ 
able classes"— =classes containing childrtMi that ap (Uil to Icacluas. 

7. Ilcnv can trr cncoura^x' (livcr^cnt tlnnkiufi in clamrtHijnsr 
This probh fu has nians' facets. SVc could iriqiiire about tlu^ dc^gree to 
ss'hicli di\'ergent thfnkir.g occurs at prestait, or tln^ kinds of situations that 
seem to spawn di\ erHont thinking, or \\ liether it occ urs in t ortain Mubj(Hi 
matter artnis inon^ otteu than in others. And, if svc as tiUiehcMs could invr 
up to the find igs, we niight tr%^ to ascertain what ti^achius do snIum] a 
ohikh insteafl ^ f c^r)nverging bis think ng (abstracting. nfMioralj^ing ) bc^= 
giTiS to cxpantL to (-laboratc^ and to **open up ' tlie snbi t C'sh'u mor^^ ^^ C 
shcaild not cleludf* ourselves intr^ thinking that di\(*rgfMit types ol IcMnning 
processes can Ik* the order of tlie clay all tlu^ time. Ciui you imagine 3() 
ehildren all being di\ergent die same moment? The mental j>icture 
Is reniiniscent of iuiarchy. This suggests we must learn how to c^riMite 
opportunities wlu-ii tins type c)f learning proc^ess is cherished. 

S, By ivh{if iccJtniffuas can tea mLUisnrc Icarninfi iriiJiouf usin^^ fcsfs}^ 
We luive all known stiidonts wIh) "eiioko up or liecome high]^^ 
anxious when they fiuil thtMnseK^es in a ti^stirig situation. It is serious 
enough to fail a test, but the situation ]>eeomes worse wIhmi one recalls 
tliat entrance to collegf^ and employment often depend upon doing well 
on tests. Pcrliaps. as Sarason suggests, wc should ask oiusclves the ques- 
tion as to why we do so much testing in our schools an>Ava%\ The nia/*er 
Tneehanie need not give his ax^prentiee a tc^st. as we know it= Hi* simpK 
ol)ser\'es what the apprentice docs and then makes appropriate sug- 
gestions. But if tlit^ master nieehanic fcnind himself with 30 aiiprentices 
instead of one he, as we, %\'ould probably have to resort to more 
structured ways of appraising the performance of liis cliarges. Testing, 
then, becomes an economy measure. But economy cannot take preec^dc^nce 
cwc?r the wastage of human resources if^ ii dei u tests do contriliuti^ tr? 
wasting tlie talents of some persons. By all means let us evaluate the Umrn^ 
ing of our students, but let us be at our creative best In devising evaluative 



(ciitnifjin's aiul dr-vites that lu-ynnd tlic t'listMiihiiA tests aiitl ti'stii 
sitna.tioiiS. 



A Finri! Comment 

llavirig Kot this far l]u: reader is kft'idy awan' that this iKHikh't has 
iiDl ItMiflird on all tlioso faucets of difiVnMK-f tliat tnaotht r (runprisf a 
hiiman hoing. We JiaVf trivd oiily tn fdrutily Keltic ted asp..fts nf human 
varjal)ility. tlicMi haw souyJit tn ex|3]uio tluMr rc'latinnsliip to learniiii;. 
The aspfets nf human variuhility dist'iissed in this iKniklet are those 
uiiicii scu'ined tn the uriter;^ to have a mcfn^ direct rfhitioii to tiie 
'diicatist' process than sotnv other aspeets. For this reascm wt: liave 
phtced in jiixtaposition rfne'cticns upon ert-atis ity. the ennirihutions <»f 
the group to the individual and nic?tivation. Hlutonirnts n^tde in con- 
nection with raeh of fhoHo rnpic's urv rioh in tht'fr iniphcations for tlie 
ciirriculum worker and for the task winch eonfnnitij him. 

At tlie risk of phicking the same string so tiftcn as to jiroduee a 
tnonotontv wc wd.dd conchidf- liy saying that tins honkh't is ncjt intf iided 
to converge tliiiik/ng or bring closure tn thinking. Rather, it is intciuh-cl 
to stiniidate the reader to further thinking, in% estigation. discu;;sic>n and 
research about human %*ariabih'tv and learniug. 
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